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HIS HAND HE CARRIED HIS BIBLE;....BESIDE HIM WALKED MY MOTHER.”—[See Besant’s Seriat Story 2 Fain anp Free 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Incestraten Werekiy ror Boys any Gieis. 


Vumber 453 of Harven’s Youna Prorie, pub 


lished Tuesday, July 3d, is a Fourth of July num 
ber, and contains stories, poems, spirited drawin 


and humorou pictures peculiarly adapted to thi 


Its leading feature is a thrilling tale of the war, 
entitled Adair’s Fourth? Jt is written by Car 
rAIN CHARLES Kine, U.S.A., and is finely , 

uted with a full-page drawing by Gitper?T Gaul 

fnother timely story is one by SG. W. Benga 


win. descriptive of one of he most remarka 


fights of the war of 1812 A boat attack upon tle 
J vateer *“ General Ar nalrong” forms he sul 
of a suggestive front-page illustration to thi 

In the second of h wats on “ Safe Sai t 








oren.’ HELEN S. Conant brings to light a 

d and most interesting Dutch legend 

The above-mentioned articles comprise only one 
f the content f thi 


lf the ents o s most seasonable number of 


the leading juvenile periodical published in this 


SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $200 PER YEAR. 


1 specimen copy of Harrer’s YounG Prorie 


he sent on app cation 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


JULY 21, 1888. 


TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY,.—84 00 A YEAR. 


Ouy rt nnmbe un a& PATTERN-SHEE 
SUPPLEMENT t variety of / 
itions, and description LADIES’ SUMMES 
ToueTres: Brack Lack, Wurre Woon, and Inpia 
K COSTUMES Wasnu Dresses, Dust CLoaks 
Fieu Giikes’ Frocks and Aprons, Boys’ S 


ra ‘ ¢ dilevary wl a " t 


PRISONERS 
jig teers whose fortune, ill or otherwise 
ht call 
it 


keeps them shut up, as they mig 
in the city during the heated days and 
nights of midsummer are apt to repine at 
the cruelty of fate, and indulge themselves 
in much complaining and sense of being 
wronged, and in much more or less quiet 
envy of the superior good luck of those who 
have rooms in the country for the sumines 
long, among green meadows and under 
shadowy trees, in mountain recesses, or be 
side high-sounding seas. Phey picture to 
themselves the great mountain houses, with 
the brightly going and coming stages and 
throngs, and the climbing excursions thence 
into cloud regions, among = silver-foaming 
water-falls and above the forests; or else 
they see with their mind's eve the huge sea 
side caravansaries, With their piazzas like 


out-door dancing-halls, their gay bathi 





music, their yaehts 


parties, their bands o 
and yachting races; and then they look 
about them and see the baked and dusty 
pavements, the quivering hot city air, the 
narrow strip of burning sky and ernel sun, 


which are the city dweller’s share of sum 


mer; and they think 


x 





not of the open spaces 
or embowered parks that are within the 
city bounds, where sweet fresh air is possi 
ble and life is pleasant, but of the swarn 
lng tenement houses, and the roofs where 
the poor gather for a panting breath, and 
the windows out of which they lean and 


swelter, and they pity themselves as if the 


irdest fate of all among these sutlerers 


were theirs 
Yet they might as well draw the othe 
de of the picture for their envied trave 
bg neighbors, the wrong side, whieh pre 
sents quite a different appearance from the 
vay scene of the first faney—that othe 
side from the moment when they take the 
train in the summer sun, every car of which 
train is more like a Duteh oven than a plea 
ire conveyance, through whose windows 
necessarily open if one would breathe 
pour clouds of sulphurous smoke, and tlocks 
of sparks but half dead from the engine 
tires, the travellers enduring little less than 
torture as they are whirled along in heat 
ind grime, covered with perspiration and 
dust, aware of their detestable appearance, 


sminarting with the cinders in their eves, 





nd unable to evade the sunshine on one 


if the car, turn which way 


t 


they will, their destination seeming more 
d more remote with each hour of the ra 
iw Vick And that destination reached 
it last, these fortunate people who can 
leave the city will be seen tucked into lit 


tle rooms like the bunks of a packet-ship, 


whose walls are covered with cheapest pa 
per, and sometimes no paper at al 
presenting then only the coarse grain of 
the plaster: usuall without a closet: too 





outside; provided with but one window, on | 
which, if any mosquito screen at all is 





stretched, it is a piece of netting which the | 
guats penetrate, and sing and sting at their | 
will; with no faucet to turn on hot and 
cold streams of cleansing and refreshing | 
water; but one meagre pitcher of water, 
bribes to be paid a maid to procure enough 


more for any sort of cleanliness; noises, too, 


to be heard all night; noises of all sorts, of 
people laughing and singing till after mid- 


night, regardless of any one else, of babies 


erying, of couples disputing loud - voiced 
through thin partitions, of belated revel 
lers returning down long corridors with 
careless feet in The small hours, of doors 
slamming, of teams arriving, of bell - boys 
running to answer calls for ice-water on 
what not, and of the watchman striding 
along every half-hour or so to see that the 
yreat wooden trap is still safe from the 
flames that one day or other are sure to de- 
vour it. The heat in the little rooms is as 

stifling very often as the heat of the tene- 

ment -houses, for all the blowing of sea- 

breezes, the noise is as disturbing as any | 
noise of the cities, and there is never quiet, 

never retirement, life is always en eridence, 

and if sickness overtakes the lodgers, then | 


all the discomforts, anxieties, and vexations 


are theirs which can ever overtake the sin 
ner on his way through purgatory. 

And they who stay in the city? Heat, 
of course, they have; it is summer, and heat 
is healthy, perspiration is healthy, and if | 
they are warm, and if they perspire, then 
they have the privilege of the heat and 


| 


perspiration in privacy, and while unex- 
posed to foreign eves and gossiping tongues, 
They have the privilege of their own house, 
it privile ve which the travellers are looking 
back to with more than doubtful regret, 
the sweep of all the rooms in it for the 
breeze, space to draw the bed at night into 
the way of any breath of air, just touching 
the draught enough for comfort, and escap- 
june if enough for satety, the Lu possible 
draught which those abiding in their little 
one-windowed cells away from home are 
longing for in vain, and theirs is unlimited 
water, cold water by the tubful, hot water 
at a touch; and retleeting on it all, surely, 
so far as mere physical comfort goes, they 
are mere simpletons who would barter these 
four privileges of room, air, water, and re- 
tirement for any of the delights of gay life, 
of hops and climbs at the mountains, of 
sails and strolls at the sea-side. 

But there are other pleasures in reserve 
for these elty people quite the equal ot 
the outside pleasures. To say nothing of 
the agreeableness of social neighborhoods, 
Where people linger out the soft evenings 
on the door-steps, family visiting family 
from stoop to stoop, there are the steamer 
excursions out to sea, up river, or on the 
broad smooth water; there are drives 
through the parks in stately carriages for 
those that can afford them, in more common 
conveyances, giving quite as rational and 
healthy enjoyment for those that can afford 
only street-cars; and strolls and rambles 
and domestic picnics without number and 
Without price, till it seems that one would 
be unreasonable who asked for more, 

lo see the world, its great features, its 
natural scenery, is a fine and good desire—is 
an enlarging and ennobling experience; to 
enjoy the rolling of the creamy -crested 
waves on the azure field of the sea, the 
spread of changing color on the mountain- 
sides, the s veep of leagues ou leagues of 
prairie, the depth and depth of forests, is 
all enriching to the soul, and sometimes re- 


freshing to the body. But it is not in this 


noble rage that the host of travellers leave 
the city; it is for the sake of gayety, in or 

der to wear new clothes and see those of 
others, to tell of it, and because others do 
it lo some, of course, the need of a vaca- 
tion is vital; a week more of the same 
scenes, the old plac es, the old faces, is de 

structive to the nerves, and change of air is 
ndispensable to continued existenee. Of 
these we are not speaking Let them go, 
and speed their going; it is the necessity 
of life that impels them. But the great 
Wajority of people, who go with no such 
need or motive, would pe rhaps, in the mid- 
dle of their gayest season at sea - side, 


spring, or mountain, gladly exchange cells 





with ose Who consider themselves city- 


bound prisoners. 





WARREN'S HYMNS AND TUNES.* 


bes is a daintily prepared volume of nearly 
one hundred pages Its ippearance de- 
rives an especial interest from the “* Introductory 
Note,” bv the late Rev. William F. Morgan, D.D., 
the rector of the church, which is something more 

in an announcement, suggesting what is so well 

pwn to the great congregation to which he min- 
stered, his own personal interest in Mr. Warren’s 


york. Indeed, it is not going too far to say that 

* Humns and Tunes as Sung at St. Thomas's Church, 
\ York Music Composed and Adapted by George 
\ m Warren, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
t n Ss lar 1888, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


the success of that work was from tle outset 
invigorated by the enthusiasm and tine discrim- | 
ination of his rector. An analysis of the tunes 
and hymns which appear at once illustrates Mr. 
Most of the 
hymns are undoubtedly long-lived in the Episco 
pal Church, and he has not wasted his powers in 





Warren’s high lvric intelligence. 


setting meretricious verses to fresh tunes 


Mr. Warren always writes like a scholar. He 
also has the somewhat rare gift of penetrating 
his lines and drawing out of them tonal sugges- 
tions that spring from his text 


tions are very simple in construction, considering 


These composi- 


the great resources for interpre tation under his 


command, for the choir of St. Thomas’s 





, On Its 





plane, one of the most highly cultivated and ef- 
fective in the city, and the director cannot be in 


sensible of these exceptional opportunities. The 





opening tune, “ Hosanna to the Liv 


ing Lord,” is 





a good example of his energy and natic ex- 








pression. The unison passage, while very simple, 
is a kindling preparation for the choral develop 
ment. As an illustration of Mr. Warren’s deep 


tenderness of expression, one has only to look 


over the tune on the fiftv-eighth page And 
vet the effectiveness is gained with unostentatious 
quiet 


Mr. Warren will generally, however, be found 
at his best in his carols, which fairly sparkle with 
the exhilaration of Christmas and Easter. The 
tunes have found their way into the hearts of the 





people who have worshipped so long at St. Thom 
tractive volute 





as’s, and such a souvenir as this : 
supplies should have a wide and warm welcome. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
SURPLUS WOMEN 
4 OETHE says that, in order to cause a thir 
J to be believed, it is only necessary to keep 


saving it over and over until the public ear gets 
thoroughiv used to it It is only in this wav that 
one can expla the curious manner in wi cel 
tain preposterous exaggerations come to be ac 
cepted, and with constant enlargement. The ex 
cess of Women In our older States, for lstance, 


keeps growing larger and larger in the newspapers 
This is not so strange, but when we find an edu 
cated Boston phivsician, in what purports to b 
a serious work—vouched for, moreover, by a New 


York physician and a Boston clergyman—put 


ting the excess of women in Massachusetts at 





120,000, it shakes ¢ s confhidenc In the com 
mon-sense of the community. As a matter of 
fact, the actual excess of women i Massa 


chusetts, by the census of ITSS80, was not much 
more than half this number, being 66,205 The 
total number of the male population of that 
State, as then recorded, was 858,440, and of the 
female population 924,645. 
Census, p. 3.) 

It has been shown by the returns of the Mas 


sachusetts census that this excess of wome! 


(Compe ndium of 





hot large iy con 





~ ohce supposed, of 
unmarried, nor yet of the unmarried or the di 
vorced, but that it consists almost wholly of 
widows By the State census of 1875, when t 

excess of women was 63,146, it appears that t 

excess of widows over widowers in Massachusetts 
was 52,903, thus accounting for nearly the whol 
excess of women over men (( ompendiunm ol 
Massachusetts Census, p. 39.) This large m 

ber of widows is explained in manufacturing 
towns by the fact that thev seek support fo 
themselves and their children in the mills; in sea 
port towns, by the large mortality among sailors 


and fishermen, so that a single gale on the Banks 





may leave fifty widows; and in the State as a 
whole by the fact that it is one of the olde: 
States from which many young men have gon 
westward, and that in the event of their death 
their widows and children are very apt to ret 

to the old nest. To this may be added the influ 
ence of he schools and colleges ol M issachu 
setts, Which bring manv women there to educate 
their ch 
is familiar, in that State, 


ldren. Ina street with which the write 





are seventeen 
houses, of which eight are occupied by widows ; 


and four of these ladies have come into Massachu 





setts within a few years, either for the education 


of their own children or to assist in the education 





of the clildren of other people 





case in one short street of a suburban eity, it wi 
not take long to Make up Such Instances to many 
thousand. Under these circumstances some of 
the surplus women of a State must certainly be 
counted to its credit; thev create the presun f) 
tion that it is a community which attracts those 
who have families of children to be educated on 


moderate means 


In general the presence of many su 





men shows a State to possess manufacturing in- 
dustries Of the other New England States, Con- 
necticut has 11,151 surplus women, Rhode Island 
10471, New Hampshire 5959 Ail these are 


manufacturing States ; but in Maine, where there 





are fewer manufactures, the sexes are almost 
equally balanced, there being but 820 more on 
the female side of the account: while in Vi 
mont, which is essentially an agricultural State, 
there are 1488 more men than women. In New 
} York State the excess of women i 
in Massachusetts 
in New Jersev it 


but 9581. 


eater 





' Lr | wy 
mounts to 4 =t W Tili¢ 





=, and in Pennsyly inla 





There is also an excess of female 
population in Marvland, Virginia, the Carolinas, 
rict of 
Columbia; but not in anv of the Northwestern 
or Pacific States, or in the Territories. As the local 





| Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and the Dis 


censuses of these States have rarely been taken 
so thoroughly as in Massachusetts, it is difficult 
| to tell whether the same proportion holds as to 
But probably the 


same facts as to emplovment would prevail 


widows and single women 
| thror eh the various States; and when we se 
a large excess of women in any community we 
can be pretty sure that most of them have 





tated thither in search of employment, or for t 
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opportunity of education, or because of the asso- 
clations of their early home. 

And this preponderance of widows refutes the 
impression commonly held—and expressly sug- 
gested by the medical writer above quoted—tiat 
this surplus consists largely of those “ who are in 
the industrial ranks because no man hath mar- 
ried them.” In the ¢ 
they are in the industrial ranks because some 
man hath married them, but has not had the 


» of the widows, at least, 





strength or the continued life to support them, 
Nay, farther, they are there beeause the fact of 
matrimony has encumbered them with others to 
be supported. 


life with only the responsibility of supporting her 


If every woman could go through 
self,even with a mother and a sister or two 
thrown in, she would be guaranteed a compara- 
ively easy time of it; but it is this necessity of 


being both father and mother toa gr small 





children that wears most upon het he sur- 
plus of widows over widowers, as reported in 
Massachusetts, it is safe to say that more than a 
third—twenty thousand at least—have offspring 
dependent upon them. Their actual position re 
futes utterly the theory which used to be so 
prevalent, that it is not needful to train women 
for self-support, but that we should train the 
men to take care of the women. No doubt the 


husbands of this vast army of widows would have 





this had fate permitted ; but the question 
Is, Who Is to do it how ? 

So long as these women do the duty thus thrown 
upon them, they may be “surplus women,” but 
they are as far as possible fre useless. And 
indeed, when we look at anv community that is 





close around us, it is hard to find really superflu 
ous women anywhere. However it may be in 
other countries—as in England, where multitudes 
of famil es live on some small Investment, and 


make us wonder how they employ themselves— 





here evervbody seems busy, and there are barely 
enough unoccupied women to fill the temporary 
\ icles and act as a reserve force in ei ot 





As we look around, it is difficult to find 





‘ Oman wil ‘ oar full, and no one is 
tanding out. Even those who are resolutely in 
Hent,o hiave t own awa their opportunities, 
ire oltet Men thal Ole il for those will 
Ing to work t ! ive constant ising neh 
hew Oocenrsious was to leay ha IV any do-nothing 
class Tested by what we see in anv specia 
COMMU here observation, it can 
safely be said of the wore who seem to be in 
excess that they are surplus only, not supertlu- 
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CHOICE COOKERY. 
By CATHERINE OWEN 
XVIL—COLD ENTREES, OR CHAUD 
FROIDS. 
e suitable for formal 
and St 





ppers, and 





usually attractive appear 





manage than less elaborate 
1 usually be prepared, all 

before 
Although in giving the recipes meat cooked 
for the purpose will always be directed, and for 
formal purposes no care or expense should be 


spared, the intelligent reader will see where she 


may make a verv pretty dish bv utilizing cold 


owl, game, or lamb for any simple oveasion 
Sweethreads an Monte ier Parboil a pair ol 
fine white sweetbreads, after soaking them in salt 
and water an hour Let them ret cold between 
two es under slight e. Cut them into 





the form of cutlets (cutlet cutters are to be ob- 
tained at the fashionable New York hardware 
stores, and at the large French tin shops down- 
owl) Have some firm aspic jelly not quite set; 

each cutiet In If; chop some aspie that 1s 
hard and cold roughly; form a cirele of it; ar- 
range the cutlets on this; fill the centre with as- 
paragus he ads 5 pout MaVONNAISE round, and gar- 


shapes of aspic, red and white 





alternat Red aspic is colored with pulp of 
the red beet stirred into it while liquid and then 
strained out; green is produced by spinach 
The various shades of ambe shading into rieh 





brown, that are so effective when tastefully min- 
When colored 


ed, are due to caramel coloring 


is] s required for garnishing, pour off a little 
Ito separate Vesseis, and color each as required 

Chicken Salad @ la Prince.—Cut the white 
meat of cold fowl into neat fillets, using : 





knife, so that there mav be no ri 
edges Mask each piece with a mixture made as 
follows: One table-spoonful of finely minced ea- 


pers, two of minced boiled ham, three hard-boiled 





iovy boned and washed, and two 





ies freed from skin. All these must be 
a sieve; add 
1 teaspoonful of finely minced tarragon and 


well pounded, then rubbed throu; 





chives. Stir all into a table-spoonful of mayon- 
naise and one of aspic, semi-fluid of course 
When each fillet has been well coated with the 
mixture and has set, line a border mould with 
aspic jelly, ornament the fillets of chicken with 
ittle strips of beet root and cucumber arranged 
like a trellis-work. Place them very carefully 
round the mould on the laver of aspic, then pour 

i jiftie more aspic, unt ] the border mould is 
full kill the centre with a salad composed of cu 
cumber eut into dice, pease, string-beans cooked 
until tender (for this purpose the canned French 
-tring-beans serve admirably, being beautifully 
eut ready). Pour over the centre salad some 
thick mavonhaise, and set the mouid on ice 
When about to serve have a dish well layered 
with the small leaves of lettuce. Drop the mould 


for one minute in warm water, and turn out on 


makes too rich a dish for 


be substituted 








never for salad; for instance, 
two very simple chaudfrvids of chicken may be 


} 
nade as lollows: 





aes 5 






































Chaudfroid of Chicken, No. 1.—Cut 
young fleshy chicken into neat joints, 
the skin, mask each piece carefully with becha- 


on the back, and dropping in long ends on the 
left side, the ends finished in gathered tassels of 
black lace, on which hang some strands of fine 
The waist is gathered on the shoul 
ders in front and back, and is crossed over under 


up a 
remove 


mel sauce; when quite set arrange on chopped | gold beads. 
aspic in a cirele, garnish with strips of cucumber 
beet; he belt, its edges down the front being wrought 


The high collar is of upright pleats 


and cut the remainder of the cuc 


and beet into neat pieces, and stir into 


umber 


a gill of | with green. 





mayonnaise, and use for the centre. This and | that are also scalloped, and there are cuffs of 
all salads should be lightiv seasoned before the | scalloped pleats on the sleeves. The lone apron 
mayonnaise is added, or they are apt to taste flat. | over-skirt has a scalloped ruffle on its edge, and 

Chaudfroid of Chicken, 2.—Prepare the | falls straight in front and back, being merely 








chicken as in last recipe, only before masking the | caught up on each side in the old-fashioned wav. 
the ly | The foundation skirt of white lawn is covered at 
chopped tarragon; leave out the mayonnaise and | the foot with two narrow pleatings and a wide 
pieated flounce of the scalloped batiste. Similar 
clear white batiste with China blue 
hair-line stripes have the seallops wrought with 
blue, and a frill of Valenciennes lace dropping 
An old-rose batiste with white lines is 
worn with a sash of white crape, and is wrought 
with white. A wide-brimmed hat and parasol 
are made of the batiste, and trimmed with lace 


season bechamel well with fir 





jornts 


aspic, 
tree dish, and garnish with Roman lettuce, or, if 
that is not to be had, the of 
tuce, 

Chicken and Ham Cutlets 


with a good breast in clear stock ; 


Pile up the pieces of chicken on the en 
dresses ol 


hearts Boston let- 


Boil a voung fowl | below. 


take it out, let 
It get cold ; cut the breast into-rather thin slices. 
The be 


back in the stock, which can be boiled down to 


thrown 





bones, skin, and trimmings may 


and ribbons, 





make both the bechamel and for the dish 


Take 


rv well cooked 


SCOTCH FLANNEL MOUNTAIN DRESSES. 


(see recipes), or be kept for other purposes, 
he slices of chicken Mountain dresses are made of the Scoteh flan- 
ham that is cut 
the slices 


i some ve 





sO thin vou can see the 


Melt a little 


nels, partly wool and partly cotton, that are now 
woven in the designs and colors of Scotch ging- 
They 


knife under bechamel 





sauce, that must be like blane-mi , pour it on | Lams. are said to wash as well as ging 
a plate, and before it has time to cool cover the | ham, and are of light weiglit, yet with sufficient 
p ate with the slices of chicken. Dip the ham | wool for protection in cool mountain climates, 
into the stock (if it has been boiled down to jelly, | They made up similar to tennis gowns, with 





otherwise into melted aspic), lay the ham over | full round skirt and blouse, or they are more con- 


ventionally fashioned with a belted waist that has 
a round shirred yoke and full sleeves ; the skirt 
is then in kilt pleats, with slight drapery, and the 
belt of the skirt is fastened by button-holes over 


the chicken, then more thin slices of chicken. 
Now cover the whole by means of a spoon with 
all 
sauce has only been half melted, it will do 
( ckly, you have a large 
inch thick. 

(unless you have a cutlet cutter), as like a ¢ 


more bechamel; when this sets, which, as 


vou 
half buttons that are sewed on the belt of the waist. 


white cake abou 


Cut this cake into small pieces | Other gowns for more dressy toilettes are of the 





white Scotch flannel, with hair-line stripes of navy 


in form as possible, using a sharp penknife or blue, scarlet, or brown, made up in tailor style, 


boning knife. Take up each carefully, and with with a plain postilion basque lapping to the left 


the end of a silver knife or small spoon cover | side just below the throat, forming a single re- 
the edges with the bechamel sauce, which must |} vers that tapers to the waist, and is fastened by 
be nearly set for this purpose. pearl buttons. The high collar and cuffs are sim- 

To garnish the cutlets, cut some t ny green piy stitehc 1, and the drapery isa long apron over- 
leaves from pickled gherkins, and red ones from | skirt, with burnous folds in the back, falling low 
the skin of a red pepper-pod, and place two of ona plain skirt that dues not even require pleat- 
each in the centre of each cutlet star shaped; a | ing. These nearly colorless gowns are fresh and 
touch of white sauce will make them ky place cool-looking, and are to be worn alike in the morn- 





1 speck of parsley not larger than a pin’s head | ing and afternoon, 


Stick a tiny 


For those who require more 
tskirt front of tucked India silk or surah 


lobster claw three- colot 


in the centre. 


quarters of an inch long at the narrow end of the is added in navy blue or scarlet, and some ribbon 


cutlet, and place them in a silver dish round some bows are put on the skirt. 
aspic of a bright amber color chopped. Put a Leather trimming in éeru and russet shades is 
verv small sprig of parsley between each cutlet used for a border, belt, collar, cuffs, and side 


I may here remind the re that when 


ader t ispie trimmings in straps and buckles on navy blue and 
or bechamel is used for mask ng or for pourme scariel serge dresses for the mountains, The 
into a mould as lining, ete.,it must not be made soft round-crowned hat, or the higher-crowned 


hot, only softened in a bowl set in warm water, Alpine hat, is made of the material of the dress, 


just enough to be free from lumps It must, of with a band of leather and buckles for its trim- 


course, be stirred from the moment it begins to | ming, and the laced shoes are of the same 
soften. The mould to be lined should be turned leather, 

ill it i Il coated, and if there is a dis 
ibout till it is well coat and if there ‘ shies iene sett 


position to run off the sides, roll it round in ice. | 
For instance, when the first laye r of bechamel is 
poured on the plate as directed in 
must be 
very thinly, 
of the plate over steam. 

Reed-birds in Aspie —Take thet 
bone from a dozen birds, splitting tl 


Thick 


in great 


white dresses that are easily cleansed 


} 


last 


covered, 


recipe, it are favor for mountain wear, and are 


moved about until quite made of white serge, of twilled flannel, of canvas 


, Hold the 


For morning and day 
use at mountain hotels the white serge gowns 


If it sets too soor bottom | cloth, and of nuns’ veiling. 


ck and breast are made in tailor styles, with white and passe- 


em down the menterie trimming, or elise they are made more 


back first. Save the feet. Make a force-meat of dressy with metallic galloons. There are also in- 
pate de foie gras and panada in equal proportions ; | expensive sheer wool crapes that make pretty 


ite gowns with a shirred bodice like that illus- 
trated in Bazar No, 27, Vol. XXI 145, 
trimmed with white moiré ribbon, and a straight 


full skirt, with the front and side breadt 


season highly, spread the inside of the birds, sew wii 


je; bake 





them up as nearly in sh possi 
to ten 


put a little pale aspic in a dozen da 


, on page 


seven ites, then dip them 


nih 





© glaze; 


ole moulds 





$ shirred 


enough to cover the bottom a quarter of an inch, deeply below the belt. 





and when just set put in a bird breast down; set White satteen and white gingham dresses are 
on ice a few minutes, then pour in aspic to cove worn by those who do not find wool fabrics ne- 
the bird a quarter of an inch Put on ice rm | cessary in the mountains. Very stylish gowns 
out, and on the top of each strew pistachio nuts | are made of the figured satteens, with large de- 


chopped very fine. Insert the two feet of the signs of black, navy blue, or copper red on white 
bird, sealded and dried, to stand up from the grounds, trimming them with a collar, cuffs, and 
centre. | borders of velvet to match the color of the figures, 






Chaudfroid of Reed-birds.—Prepare as in last | The basque is fitted over a satteen lining, and is 
recipe with pate de foie gras meat. Butter as well boned in the seams as a stuff dr The 
a dozen dariole moulds a bird in each, skirt has deep drapery over a pleated lower skirt 








breast downward; put the iole moulds in a | that is bordered with velvet ribbon. Th white 
pan with a little water, and set it in the oven for | cottons have large designs, like those of Lidia silk, 
fifteen minutes; when cold, turn out the birds, | palms, oval-shaped dotted clusters, rings, and in- 


wipe them, dip each in brown ehaudfroid sauce, 


When cold, lay 


terlinked squares and chains, and when weil made 


and put them on a dish to cool. they rival the summer silks in beauty. The white 
gay Scotch 


plaids or else crossbars of two colors are in the wide 


them in rows against a pile of chopped aspic. ginghams have two-inch stripes of 


Brown Chaudfroid Sauce is made by putting a 


le,a white gingham with 


pes; take, for examp 





ialf a pint 


unth 





pint of Span sh sauce, a gill of ere 
‘ together, 


reduced one-quarter, 


if aspic jelly and boiling them Suéde stripes over two inches wide crossbarred 


they are im constantly, with Gobelin blue lines. The waist has a basque 
d strain for use. 

White Chaudfroid Sauce is slnply bechamel 
. It differs, of | only the barred stripes, and are crossed to the 
ng the piquant | left of the waist in surplice style; the V-shaped 
space at the neck and the high collar are of white 
Irish embroidery, showing Gobelin blue ribbon 
through its open design, as also are the cuffs. A 
blue ribbon in the 
The skirt is kilt-pleat- 
ed with cross stripes for the apron an¢ 


an back with the stripes tapered to meet in the seams. 


The fronts ar 





pleated on the slioulders to show 
and aspic treated in the same wa 





course, from plain bechamel in hay 


flavor of the pearance there 1s little 





lifference 





girdle is sewed under-arm 


NEW YORK FASHIONS 


SUMMER 


seams and tied in front. 


long bae 
DRESSES jOng DACK 
( 


raperv, 


j With this dress is worn a white felt 
Newport A 











| yovey batiste gowns impo pine | trimmed with white ribbon, éeru 
and Saratoga are made up Empire stvle gioves, shoes, and a parasol of the ging 
mmed with embroidered scallops done in colo ham 

ind worn with the broad Empire sash of crape Above all other corsages the jersey Waists are 




















or other thin silk fitte I curve of the watst preferred lor mountain gowns, and are made 
oO a whaleboned i Cream wt with tucked voke and be t, or with shirred fronts, 
grounds with slender vine stripes, or with ti fronts, or else with a vest of wide Her- 
wreaths, garlands, branches, bouquets, or baskets set in diagonal rows between full 
‘ flowers, ire the designs of the new batistes. and t i on the shoulders and falling like 
the embroidery is notched scallops done in the a sailor blouse at the waist, while the back is 
color of the flower, or of its foliag well fitted to the figure. A fawn-colored tucked 
thus bringing in thie ¢ i tone so fashionable in and belted wool jersey with full striped skirt of 
French toilettes, and this is f wecentuated fawn and blue Scotch flannel is a pretty and quiet 
by using green for the bias silk sash. One of costume A blue and white striped jersey blouse 





the most refined toilettes has rose-vine stripes of like 


that illustrated in Bazar No. 27. Vou BL. 
} is well worn with a plaid blue and white flannel 
skirt, or with one of white serge widely border- 
ed with The scarlet jerse ys are es- 
pecialty effective in mountain gowns with va- 


the merest threads of green with tiny pink rose- 
pe 
pieated flounces, and a wide sash of green crape 


laid on broad folds across the front, narrowing 


on-holed 


buds, green butt scallops or 





on the 
] 


navy blue 





| 





‘ 


| 
' 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


rious skirts of white wool, or of red and white 
together. 


NEW SILK BLOUSES 


The silk blouses or shirt waists introduced by 
the 
with Parisiennes, who modify them slightly, mak 
ing Plaid surahs 
and figured China silks are used by French mo 


English princesses have found great favor 
them somewhat more dressy 


distes for these waists, as well as the plain India 
silks and the striped or spotted washing silks. 
The French blouses are made over a fitted hning 
of sheer white 
and 


lawn, which has darts in 
the back. The silk is then 
stitched in tucks in pointed yoke shape in front, 
with the silk falling full below without darts or 
even shirring at the waist line, trusting to a belt 
to confine it sufficiently. The back 
fine the middle 
whole length, and the side forms are plainly cov 
ered 


front 


side forms in 


is stitched 


in tucks down back form its 


The silk hangs longer than the lining b 


the waist, is 


tapered shorter on the sid 
faced The full 
sleeves are tucked lengthwise at the top of 


and is simply hemmed or 


arm, and again near the wristband or cuff 


collar and cuffs are of the silk tucked length 


wise, and a little frill at the top is brier-stitched 
A ribbon belt with buckle confines the garment 
at the waist This is handsome in blocked or 


i red and blue surah, or in ind white 


pla 


checks 


black 
A searlet waist of India silk with elus 
white irregular size has narrow 
knotted the fronts, 
where it opens on a pleated vest of plain red 
surah, also on its fichu-like collar bell 
that end further 
lengthened by a wide pleating of the plain surah 
falls This hot 
gathered, but is pointed back and front, and the 


ters of dots of 


fringe in its edges down 


and its 


sleeves at the elbow, to be 


which open widely, Waist is 


wide surah pleating appears from under the 
edges covering the hips. Other waists of cream 
white or of pale blue surah are tucked or made 


with full gathers at the neck in front and back, 
in and 
made up withont lining, with merely undet 


the fashion of English blouses, may be 


wm 


seams, or else there may be side 


forms, as if 


made on a lining. The tucked wool jerseys that 


are now so generally worn will serve as 


coo 


models for these blouses to readers who have 





not seen the original ones of silk 


HOW TO RENOVATE DRESS WAISTS 





imateur dress-maker will find 





A Sood | 
for 

soiled in the collar and at the top generally to 
be that 


renovating the waists of silk d 


esses that are 


of putting in a pleated guimpe of India 


silk or surah, or of net, cutting down the waist 
in V shape back and front, and adding a high 
collar to the guimpe. White or colored nuns’ 


veiling waists are filled in with a guimpe of pleat 
ed sprigged net, and have a shirred or pleated 


standing collar of lace; the sleeves should then 
be similarly finished Black lace basques that 
ive partly worn can have trimming lace draped 


n various Ways across the front; one plan has 


a wide flounee gathered on the ri shoulde 


and lapped to the left: sick 


ntoa pont ; 


lit 
where it 


to 


Is drawn 


another way is make two care- 


less jabots down the fronts over the part most 


marred. Wide moiré sash ribbon is also draped 


from the right shoulder to the left of the bodice, 


while a second piece forms a wide girdle under 
the rig 


ht arm, and tapers toa point opposite on 


} , 
the Waist line, ol 


then hangs in wide loops and f 
ends. 
VARIETIES. 
Boas of lace, of flowers, of feathers, or of rib- 
bon are in great favor with lish wore vho 





weal all seasons of the ve ir, and also 


throw them around the neck when wearing kk 
| at the 


full-dress corsages opera or at evenin 


parties generally. Those of lace may be either 


and 


black or white, are made of three-inch lace 
gathered round and round; they are seen ocea 
sionally with morning toilettes, but are more suit 
ible with carrh gowns when 1 ntles are omit 





ted. Long scarfs of lace are also worn in Lon 





don ig around the neck closely and falling 
to the foot in front. The rose boa is worn at 
Er en parties and by bridemaids; a high 





collar is formed entirely of full-blown roses with- 
out foliage, tied by ribbons close about the throat, 
and the long ends are garlands of rose-buds and 
foliage tapering to a point, The natural gray 
ostrich feather boas were introduced here last 


winter, and are to be worn at Newport and othe 


» resorts during the summer 





braided coils, or else the 
Parisi: 
The preference 


cat the fashionable 





ogan loops, a 
the 


or neither very high nor verv low coiffures 


rangements of back hair 





here 
but for a happy medium, placed just back of the 
of hair or ina 
Three Greek fillets of 


by English girls, while 


crown, whether in soft tresses 
closely braided coil. 


eit 
French women are wearing a wreath of 


bon or of are worn g g 
roses ot 
other blossoms with their Empire gowns 

tias silk neckties of crape or of foulard, in 
white or pale delicate 
Paris in preference to folds or ribbons 


collar, The 


colors, are in 


ends are finished with wide [rilis of 
larettes to p 


fronts or co 


ton ove plain 





s are made of white China silk or sur 


in V 


falioor 


shape, at to a standing Collar of met 


and 





edged by the galloon 





silk is in two lengthwise puffs from the 


down to the point of the V, being full and pro 

I 
jecting outward at the top, and sloping gradually 
flat surface at the end. A full puff 


gathered to a wristband of the galloon 


away to a 
of the silk 
may be used in 


each sleeve: 


this a ng 
brightens up ab dress Very ta 
fully. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs 
C. Donovan; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & 
Co.; James McCreery & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
and AITKEN, Son, & Co. 


uckKk O lark 





| 
| 
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PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Hannison, the wife 





of the Reput in 
nomince for President, is a little woman, plump, 
fresh, and wonderfully young-looking tor one 
Who has been married so many years 


HAKKISON is said to have small, shapely hands, 





Which she takes good care of, and while she is 
nota slave of fashion, she likes to wear becom 
Ing gowns, and is very particular to have them 


fit By way of ace 





mplishments, 
her attention to china painting, 
of het 
dining-room and 
General Harr 
ds a short time 
air looking over his 
berry beds in the re: 
prayers 


she hus turne 
and many piec 
1 af 


rd 


a 
cs 
handiwork 


the sidebo er 





sper before 
Vities nh s 
After fam 


ks to his office 





of his house 


ily ind breakfast bh 


and Comes lorme 
HARRISON home i 


prick struc 


vain for luneh 
lidianapol 





ure, wit tstuble in I! 

the family horse is kept This imal is al 
sorrel, Which is usually driven by Mrs. Harri 
SON 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT, the aut 
Vacqgillicuddy, has been 


hor of Ire 
rviewed on the 





sub 





ject of novels, and lias confessed that “ofall the 
older writers of fiction CHARLES Reape stands 
it the head.’ He prefers the writings of Dick 
ENS to THACKERAY, but of the men, be cared 
most for the latter 

SIDNEY Booru, the ftifteen-ve Id so f 
AGNES Boor SCHOEFFEL, has a passion for 
lecting ewys le has three large cabinets in bis 
room tilled with all sorts and conditions of egys, 
from the humming-bird to that of the ostrich, 
and bis library is largely composed of books o1 
the subject of his hobby Young Bootu will 
probably follow in the footsteps of his broth 


Junius Brures, and go 1 
s hool books 

GeorGE BANCROFT, the 
is now ut Ne 


vaurden, humbering 


has finished with his 
venerable historiar 
home, where his rose 


V port 











4000 varie pwer, 
was in full bloom on the 2 M 
BANCROFT Watches every bu . vith 
tender solicitude Mr. B 3 not 
changed in his ay rance Within the past vear 
or two, His white hair could not possibly | 
Whiter, nor his y beard much longer. rh 
kindly eves that look out upon the world through 
vold-rimmed glasses are not quite as bright as 
thev were, but there appears to be no falling off 
in the brightness of the intellect Mr. Ban 
CROFT'S faithful servant HekRMAN is still with 
him, and saves him every fatigue and annoyance 
Indeed, the historian attributes much of his good 

mid to HermMan’s devoted care 


\. W. LOoNGFELLOW, a brother of the poet, 
is a resident of Portland, Maine. He 


is sevent 








yeurs of ag ind in ippearance and manner is 
suid to bear @ striking resemblance to his dis- 
tinguished brother. Mr. LoNGre. Low is a stu 
dent of literature and antiquities, and spends the 
most of his time in his study, : 
Secretary ENbicorr’s liome in Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, is the old CaBor mansion, which has 
stood the storms of a hundred and twenty-five 
years It is a most comfortable old house, and 
not the least Conspicuous of its attractions is a 
magnilicent library Secretary ENDICOTT occu 
pies & prominent position in lis native town as 
well as in the affairs of the national government. 
Although the senior member of the cabinet, he 
is One of the most youthtul-looking He has a 
fine tigure, regu ciear-cut features, t k irot 
vray hair, With mustache and L of the 





sume color 




















Miss FRANCES WETMORE has been appointed 
yovernment physician fo island of Hilo 
‘Dr. Fanny,” as she is called, has a larg prac 
tice, and is very popular among all classes. She 
makes her visits on , mick, und is ready to 
answer any Cull, night or day, in fair weather ¢ 
foul 

rhe home of J. F. Miter, t } nter, at 
Barbizon, is to be demolished at onee, and Ma 
dume MILvet has had noti Lo quit Phere 
wis a p ect on foot int ( { to raise 
money and pur ise the |} e for the widow 
Mr. WALTERS B more, m - a wen is 
offer, which was ised by t presel swuers, 
Who apparently hoped to realize a fortune out 
ofa house it y Lhink Is good lor bothing 
but tot raownh 

Dr. Mary WILtIs s just dmitted to 
4 membership in the Philadelphia Me il So 
ciely Phe voting was done quieliy, but 
the result was made know t is ! 
physicians present broke into loud tenthusi 
ustic Cheers over the succe ot tl r Siste 1 
medicine, 

—Madame Curistine NInsson took 5 
supposed to be her farewell of the sta ! 
it Albert Hall, Lon Che ball was packed, 
and the receipts are said to have reached $10,000 
Mr. Sims Reeves, who bade fureweil to the yy 
Some 3 ago, assisted Madame NILsson 

Pie dining-room of the artist WuisTLer is 
furnished in yellow nd greenish - blu Lhe 
Walls are painted in this yvreenish | nd ( 
CeniIng 18 pale yellow, Bu int Live 
color of a ripe lemon Lhstone Is \ 


low, and lemou-colored t 























add a finish to the firey matting is in 
blue and yellow squares, while yellow curt 
elaborately embroidered, tf ut j aii mi 
the top of the windows to the floor 

—RaAcHEL SHERMAN, who, by-the-way, bears a 
strony likeness to her vuished father, tl 
(reneral, Was a regulal tendant at the Chicagu 
Convention, and sl i to have been one of 
the most exvited among the iditors. When 
not scanning th ikers through her lorgnett 
sie is W K handkerchiel made to | 
rest sand St Miss SHERMAN 
‘| ind s ‘ l ab sulb Which 
sdded to her blond ippeara ‘ 

A country house witha story has just t 
yuvht tot ) It is the place known 
ewood, 1 P i Amboy, New Jersey, ar 

wis built by the late Marcus SPRING, a w 
known abo nis l bui ny is ove 2 
feet in length, wi " on the root 
Mr. SPRING intended t 1 Co-operati 
experiment, but the pl 1 it has 
been used for mm i rly as 
hotel Under the spreading Ss overlooking 
the river ree graves On s of AAnon D 
STEVENS, t lieutenant of Joun BROWN at Ha 
per’s Ferry, the other of his brother-in-law, Wu 
LIAM Hazy.irr, both of whom were hanved at 
Charlestow! tLwho were brought hh, at 





ed n 


Wish 


bur 


ee 80 ut rding to 


ot NATHANIEL PeEaBuDY 


} 
k 
' 
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; 3REAKFAST Cap. 
EMBROIDERED MonoGram EmBroiwerED MONOGRAM 


J.E L. M. 





Fig. 1.—Brapep Srraw Bonnet 





SumMer Fans. 





Breakfast Cap. 

THe crown of this cap, 
which is intended for a light 
mourning toilette, is of black 
and white checked — silk, 
crossed with bands of lace 
beading through which black 
ribbon is drawn, A ruche 
of loops of narrow feather- 
edged ribbon surrounds the 
edge, with a white lace ruche 
inside, and a bow of wider 
satin-edged ribbon is placed 
against the front. 





Mb seb ay edge 


bleu 


D 





Summer Fans. 

Tue circular fan at the 
centre of the cut has a bam- 
boo frame with a cover of 
watered damassé silk in 
brown and peach tints. A 
black moiré fan is shown to 
the left of this, with carved 
ebony sticks. The round 
fan on the right is a pocket 
fan of black satin. The leaf 
of the fan folds in the 
manner illustrated into the 
square-cornered stick, which 
is attached to a black leath- 
er handle. A small mirror 
is set in the handle. 


Neck-Wear. 

THE white gauze tie shown 
in Fig. 1 is a yard and a half 
long and a quarter of a yard 
wide, with the edge finished 
with button-holed scallops 
in shaded silk. 

Fig. 2 is a turned-over 
collar of pleated lace, attach- 
ed to a silk band, made of 
Valenciennes lace three 
inches wide. The jabot con- 
sists of a yard and three- 
quarters of lace arranged in 
two curves; it is mounted 
on a net back, five inches 
wide and two inches and a 
half deep, which is sewed to 
the right side of the collar 
and pinned to the left. 


Summer Toilettes. 

A white dress of surah 
and lace in combination is 
shown in Fig. 1. The skirt = = 
of deep lace flouncing is Fae ° ee 
hung in broad side pleats; — =~ 
it is open at the front, giving 
place to a tablier of pleated 
surah, from which a flounce 
similarly pleated extends Fig. 1 









a 
eS 
al ee 





SUMMER TOILETTES 


.—Suraw anD Lace Dress. Fig. 2.—Summer Woot Costume 





—Lack CoLtarR aNnp Jano 


around the bottom 
skirt. Thesurah basy 
a wide jabot of lace on the 
front. Ribbon bow ure 
the throat, on the sie 
and on the front of the 

The skirt of the cx 
Fig. 2 is composed of alt 
nate broad ple ats of | 1 
blue and blue and 
checked wool. The di 


which is of plain 


only on the front, right s 
and back. The not l 
basque, likewise of the 
goods, has a checked plas 
tron and checked puff 


the end of the half 


sleeves, 


Summer Bonnets. 

Fig. 1 is a capote of cl 
colored fancy straw, st 
with jet spangles are 
edge and up the midd 
the « rownh, The brin 





is Slashed at the top 


with black silk an 
ruche of beaded tull 
the edge. A high feat 
aigrette on one side 
bird on the other for 
trimming for 
The stris 
bon 


Fig. 2 is a vellowisl 


£8 are of black 


searf of réséda « 


revers A bow of réséda 
ribbon is fastened on 
edge of the crown, together 
with some sprays ol 

pink blossoms ; the 

brought downward ar 

ed into a few loops a 
middle of 

from there carried alo: 


sides to form th 





Sunstroke. 
N this time of dar 
sunstroke 


plexy, it 1s well to 


some of its symptor nd 
their readiest re 
Sunstrok joes 1 

take place under tl 4 


rays, but often w 


ed from their 











tilation and the heat 


nausea and exhaustion often precede 


is poor great. Pain and 
it, with ver- 
go and dim vision, or a sense of everything 8 | 
being of a uniform color, red or green or other, 
as it may be 


the person becomes rapidly unconscious ; 


the pupils are often contracted ; 
and the 
temperature rises inmensely, recovery being 
rare when the temperature has exceeded 107 

There are other symptoms, but these a 
usual; partial paralysis often fo 


trated condition of the nervo 


OwWws Lhe 


iS SVslel wd iw has | 


been found in fatal cases, which are more than 


half of all, that the 
tituents 


blood has lost the life of its 
The of 


cold douche on the spine and ice on the head, of 


organic cones treatinent Consists 


stimulation of the surface, with blisters and ele« 
back of the 


tricity, especially at the neck and th 


dotyp vatlives 


spine, with enemas of brandy an 
ind when the breathing is difficult, with freque 


turning upon the side and fuce, his all or ans 


may do with safety before the physician arrives 
and without waiting for him, but no time » i 
be lost in securing the best medical a ‘ | 





INSIDE OF FIVE MINUTES 


By CECILE GO 
: POTHER that speech! T wish to goodness 
) the Fourth of July was over! Mr. Jeffrey 
groaned as if all the sins of Chicago weve loaded 
on his conscience Presently he remarked, ina } 
calm voice, to his pretty vou wife behind the | 
teakettle, “ Mrs, Jeffrey, these biscuits are a sic | 


when Jeffrey had said 


Mi 
venth hot bis 


ss.” And 


last half of the , With its thick 





Rt 
coat of butter, reached the place where the groan | 
had come from But while stirring his fifth eup 
of tea he said, with another groan Phat speech 
makes me lose ippetite You don't know 
how a fellow can be worried about his maiden 
“peech, Moliv! Jou need not fret about such 
things That's a comfort, anvwa 

You need not worry either, Jeff A- y 
he exeused, if it bothers vou. Thev 


mmebody else 


Won't do 


to take your | 
Molly! Twas ra 





the committee asked me, al x 
V It would look bad to back outy 
Look he Will phase | t aT 
1 mand vou ive 1 
Oh, Moll, | would not think of t v 
Why not can't vy help euch « 
in this as in eve nye cise The « ‘ 
that finds a thing easier ittodol 
It sa vreat deal l i thisat Vou thin 
I remember th ewh I was Molly Ross 
I thought it a great « | easier then to dash off 
in oration tha bal i dece loaf of bread 


Well, shall IT write it { 
No, thank ve 
ifraid A fellow o 
prround | 
He 


am 





looked the 





picture of proud 





All right, W iD ist a thi bye 
She seemed a little | i 

‘Never mind, Me 1 in ‘ your | 
cuits and cof and | i lots of ¢ I 
things Yo re aly is hice ft eood a tit 
wife asa fellow « i wish f but 1 would 
not have vou dabh political speeches s 
Paul don’t apy e of hi | led , 
urly 

I don’t think St. Paul w ‘ et if le 
econlid come back So broad-minded a man a ( 
would be sure to alter some of his opimions for 
the. of our time Besides, | offered to write 
in ¢ er to relieve 4 A woman can write, 
tnd os i nd Keep below t 
rostrum 

All right Dut Vou see Molly, there Is nnotl 
er hitel You cant argue that away, if you 
tried ever so hard. IT don’t believe a woman can 








iv all she has to say in 7 minutes, No speak 
er will be allowed more than five minutes at the 
celebration Now woman never knows whe 
to stop. She car 0 save her life He 
tongue will wag abou in general fo ‘ 

hour, and by that time she generally is so ex 

ed you could not stop her any more than vo 
‘ uid ,a wa 11 s wound up tort iV 
\ would hav » bust it or throw 1 nh the 
water 1 | 1 as \ ! ‘ lid s&s 


top it 








we to think v of me and t rest ¢ 
women You w to be through a new 
nd special course of training, =i Al isl 
That speec ve 1 \ hoabout it as on is 
\ please, fo 11 care I would 1 writ it 
Tene V \ wel \ ‘ i 
k <1 isk \ “ have t 
write it yout < yb 
The o bea oung “hubby? « ! 
thoug | mock ang i good Ke 
Noo] nt. ea ot K } 1 

ud Wea t going to think it over 1 
the stoop, ms e and I. T guess IT can see 
{ igh it bef to-morrow morning,’ 





! ning bel ~ ise he Sal 
ought to hav rd mv speech! It went off 

ke a rocket; the people clapped like fury, and 
1 fellows velled themselves hoarse I dreamed 

was Fourth of Julv, and mv speech came off 
first-rate in four minutes fifty-t mt is I 
Wisl I 1 no ! ‘ i 

Mc Ross 1d been a ge schoo ul 
She was a small, airy creat and still she 

rstood how to wind the biggest b round het 
little fingers. They were tame enough in her pre 
sence, but be i he back thev were ready to 
tight for the honor of carrving coal to her stove, 
and the bliss of drawing water for her at the we 
There never had been so popular a school-marn 
in that village. But at the very height of her 
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popularity Miss Ross handed in her resignation 
to the trustees, and disappeared from this world 
at the end of the At that period she was 
last seen entering a village church, where a sim- 
ple irriage ged into Mrs. 
Jeffrey, the farmer 
the had | 
, and rested on Saturdays, 
and all Mrs 
hours a day, and knew of 
no Sunday | 
Miss Moliy Ross had eashed forty dollars | 
amouth: Mrs. Jeffrey cashed j! 


month, 


n ceremony chal her 







wile of a your 


from neighborhood Ross 


worked five hours a 
Sundays, legal holidays, 
Jeffrey 


ho Satur 


Sulnmer 
worked sixtee! 


lav holdays, rest, no stummel 


vacatior 


ist forty dollars less 








Still Mrs, Jeffrey was supremely happy, even after 
ear of married life, and could not understand 
how in the world she could have gotten along as 
Molly Ross Whata vreat difference love makes, 
anvwayv! The young couple were doing well, but 
they had to work very hard. He toiled in the 
fields and stable from sunrise till sunset certain 
parts of the year; she worked in the kitehen and 
iiry all dav long, all the vear round, and had 
breath enough Jeft to sing merrily at her work 
And she had the loveliest color in her cheeks, 
not due to cosmetics, but manufactured by the 
i reliable firm, Youth, Hea and Kitchen 
fire | 
| 
It w havmaking time on the farm—a busy, | 
warm tre Phe Fourth of J he Village cel 
ebratu ind Mr, Jeffrey's maiden speech were 
drawing clos¢ Dinner Was ovel dish-washing 
too—and Mrs. Molly now proceeded to « n but 
lu A buggy stopped at the gate; an elderly 
rentleman, with gray whiskers and gold spectacles, 


came Walking up 


to the hi 


outstretched | 


and shook Mrs 


ihe 


Oust 


md on doo step, 








where the little lady, in her neat print dress and 
white apron, had come to meet het inexpected 
or, one of her former school t stces 
lam so glad to see vou, J idge Burns!” said 
het pseand her siniie, and she meant it * How 
ive you and your people Take this rocking 
cha 
I am sorry I cannot sta Mrs. Jeffre Tan 
ond way to Pinelake on business. Verv warm 
i the dust heariv choked ne so T thought I 
‘ icome and as« you for a drink out of your 
v yu Wh allow me, M s. Jeffrey 
The wert i standing by the old oaken 
| t the v Y et judge had ¢ ved 
Iam sorry Mr. Jeffrey missed vour visit.” said 
Mrs {Vre I know he would be de ited 
» have t with vou Could not vou come 
to tea on vour wav back from Pinelake M 
Jeffrey be in then We sha be so ippy 


to ha ) and there will be fresh buttermilk 

' that t ‘ I remember you were fond of it. | 
I saw Mr, Jeffrey in the fields a little way | 

off, the judge remarked, with a simile “T do | 


believe he was talking to the 
I caugh 
pitchfork 


harangued 


stacks 
some scraps Of at 
hand 
them 


before a 


* Ladies 


ih 


stach and and 


centlemen! On this memorable day. I knew he 

s practising his Fourth of July speech, and 
svinpathized with him, for ] am in the same box 
For Mr. Je ffrey it has at least the charm of nov- 
eltv; but wait until he has served the same dish 
some fifteen or twenty years; he will be pretty | 


tired of patriotic speeches by th 
stniled, 
He complains now already, 


at time.’ He 


and she smiled 

I offe red to write 
speech for him, but he declined.” 

Did he really? Well 
Jeffrey, let body el 


bhistance 


it little 
Declined! 


Mrs 


well. Look 


SOME 


> ' 
Burns! vou ¢ 
rat ink a 


not at all, mv dear madam; I nev 


Do let me have that 














er Was more in earnest 
speech, please! J] am willing to stoop down to | 
pick » the crumbs that fall from the rich man’s 
hourd—in this case But remember, it must be 
short five minutes and no more 
Would it not be a capital joke on Mr, Jeffrey 2” 
t lady said, half musingly, “Well, judge, I 
font eave if | write it, for the fun of the thing 
You must not tell him, though, before the Fourth 
of July is over After the celebration vou may 
t him whenever vou like ; 
I can keep mv peace f vou can, Mrs. Jef 
fre Will vou write it while I go to Pinelake 
] mig stop here on my return, in a couple of 
! ind get the tnanhus pt 
oT i not possibly do tha Business goes 
' ’ 1 isu ‘ KnOW 1 have mv t t to 
Look here suppose vou let me churn your 
h while vou write the speech ° 
j 0 ventieman was by this time fairly in 
‘ ian Ss novei ft ction le went to 
e horse and bt nder a shade tree, whil 
cing by himself Phere is plenty of time, 
mad will be « to drive in an hour or so 
Churning is easv enough, lam sure: it’s women’s 
worl It won't take me long It will be quite 
ric ve to wie delecta It will be inter- 
esting to see what kind of opus t smart little 
‘ turns out 
M Jef VY practised orato before a iu 
ence of hay-stacks, in the sweat of his honest 
brow. DPuek, the judge's horse, made frantic ef 


is to keep off the thes 


, where 


Mrs 


narriage cert 


Molly sat in the 
ind teach 


er’s diploma looked down upon her out of thei 


parlor her ticate 








frames. Her pen was bi rasp over the 
( pay ind the wr looked ttv, cool, 
ind happy Judge Burns looked neither cool 
nor happy in the « ir, sitting on a stool before 
w old-fashioned ¢ n. The old gentleman was 
fast losing his temper, and making but slow prog 
ress with the butter He did not find it as easy 
is he had thought—no woman’s work, by anv 
means. Why,he felt like swearing, so thorough 
ly out of patience was he with that old churn, a 


t He felt 


| like shaking Jeffrey too, if he had been on hand 


egular mediwval instrument of torture. 
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“He was a brute, that’s what he | 
surns muttered, “that big, burly 
+t that delicate-looking little | 
of herself, and break 
her back over that abominable churn! He would 
give Jeffrey a talking to. Thank Heaven, Mrs 
Burns had never been asked to do such work 
Why, it ageous to let a woman handle 
that churn.” 


to be shaken. 
was,” Judge 
young fellow, to le 
wile of make a 


his slave 


was oull 


sang, splash, bang, splash, up and down went 
Nh. The 


idge hotter and hotter. 





heavier 
Dow) 


the chu 





stick of 


the 


and heavier, 


work ew 


the }! 


flew the gold spectacles; the hat followed suit; 
soon the coat lay on the floor alongside of 
the hat Bang, splash, said the churn, With a 
final bang the judge imped up trom his stool 





in sheer despair, growling between his teeth 

Goodness sakes! Millennium will be at hand 
before that butter is done!” 

We idge, how are von getting on?” said 

a cheery voice, and Mrs. Jeffrey's light print 


dress lit up the cell 
He picked up his coa 
haggard look 


Mrs. Jeffrey 


if 


t and ith 


I his is not ladv’s work, 


. You 


hat w i dazed, 
, and sa d 


I found out 





is much as tl 








ought not to work that churn; vou will hurt yout 
self.” 

I churn three times a week. 1 don’t mind i 
much now; Lam used to it.” Seeing how tired 
he looked, she suddenls changed the subject, ind 





said: “ Do come with me out of this gloomy 
place to the veranda. There is quite a breeze 
now She picked up his glasses and wiped them 


on her apron, while he preceded her upstairs 


“This is the nicest corner in the afternoon, and 
this is the easiest rocking-chair Sit down, sit 
There is a palm-leaf Now get cool and com 


fortable while I come back with fresh buttermilk 
for Won't buttermilk 


own making! Here are vour gl 


vor you enjoy 


sses, and 





is—the speech.’ She pulled it out of her apron 


and 
work 


. } 
timiidl 


reluctantly 
fun of 


po ket 
Now | 


and handed tt 
lease don't make my 


will praise vours so much more.”? She courtesied 
and ¢ ippeared | 

Mr. Burns put on his glasses without delay, 
unfolded the few leaflets, and read And when 
i was through reading he looked as if he had 
been listening to the first bluebird’s song in ear- | 
lv spring lie was in the best humor by the 
time Mes, Jeffrey appeared with a pitcher full of | 
buttermilk. “ What do you think of the but 
ter?” he called out ; 

It's a great success, and I congratulate 


evel much to 


Then she added, in an under-t 


you, | 
"An | 
the speech?’ } 


It 


obliged 


one 


could not be improved upon, my dear Mrs. | 
Jetfre ) You are an orator to the manner born, 
upon word. Allow 


express my thanks.” 


my me to congratulate and 


They shook hands over the pitcher of butter 
milk, and Jaughed like a couple of happy chil 
A moment after, Judge Burns, with the 


Fourth of July oration in his breast pocket, drove 


dren 


Puck on toward Pinelake 


The Fx 


it 


1 to be 


urth of July had come, and prove 
a regul her. 
the 
thic 
hut 
ers’ platform was ablaze with bunting 


score There was a noisy crowd at 
village celebration, and the market-place was 
kly strewn with burnt-out fire-crackers, pea 
shells, banana and orange peels. The speak 
and every 
window around the square seemed a frame fon 
pretty faces and gorgeous millinery 

Mr. Je frey’s speech was one of the first on the 
programme, but it was by no means one of the 
best He began solemnly, in a voice as loud 
Ladie This me 
orable day,” ete one minute the 


as 
s and gentlemen, 
For 
flow of pompous phrases, carefully committed to 
then sudden 
~another The tall speaker pulled 


g-hort 





N" 
re Was a 
memoryv— 
Start 
up his shirt collar as if he was choking, started 


came a stop—anothet 


stop 
anew, got more and more entangled, wished him 
self a mile underground, flushed, stammered, and 
was at last gently reminded by the president that 
his time was up 

The last s] 


a wondet 


veaker was Judge Burns. And what 
ful speech he made! There was no end 
lapping. The 
handkerchiefs, after having wiped off their tears 
‘Wasn't it perfectly lovely ?” 
for anything! The women smiled, and the men 
nodded approval. “It was a daisy, 
take “Hurrah for Judge 
Hezekiah Burns !” 


dow opp site 


of cheering and ¢ girls waved their 


* Just too lovely 


and no mis 
Burns!” “ Three 
At an open win 


cheers for 


the platform sat the postmaster’s 


wife, and beside her a little lady in a white dress 
with a pretty flushed face, and a pair of very 
bright eves fixed on the speaker, and turning to 
he village « k the moment Judge Burns closed 


Mrs 


the celebration 


Jeffrey drove 
He had 


and after 


nothing to sav, and was 


home ear iN 











} as cross as a bear after his failure. His wife did 
not show him any sympathy either—so unlike 
her too! She emed to have enjoved hers« 
thorough rvthing seemed funny to her on 
the way home, where he could see no fun at all 
Her verv laugh grated on his ear for the first 
time ‘Catch me making a fool of myself again 
in public!” he thought, but he did not say so 

While he put the horse in the stable Mrs 
Molly got the tea ready, an unusually good tea, 











ind just the kind of jelly he liked best. In the 
evening she actually struck a match to light his 
pipe on the stoop, and laughingly pulled his curly 
ha 
‘What's the matter with vou to-night, Molly ? 
I don’t see what tickles vou.” 
I suppose it’s the celebration that has a 
to n hea It is Fourth of July but once a 
Vear 
‘Yes, thank goodness!” he muttered, puffi g 
| away at his pipe 
} 
| Next morning's n ail brou r couple of t 





| ters and the local paper. This once the Guide 


seemed the centre of attraction to both Mr. and 
Mrs. J 

“ Let’s see about the celebration,” s] 
‘“do read aloud, Will!” 

* Haven't time. It would take me all the af 
ternoon. Here are columns and columns, but not 
Uh yes, sure enough. They are ‘in 
Jeffrey’s corn crop will turn out a 
Well, 1 don’t 
He jaughed good-natured 
gotten his 


> Burns's speech ; 





1e said, ea- 


about 
hopes Mr 


greater 


me, 


success than his oration.’ 
care what they say.” 

mortification. 
nearly all of 3, 
and half a column of eulogy on it 
‘A perfect jewel of 


over 





What they sav: 








expression—a Chaste pearl of oratory— 
dewv freshness—a lightning flash of patriotic 
eloquence.’ Are you choking, Molly?” She was 
as red us a berry, cot ed and laughed alternate. 


hy ‘Well. I Inust sav it 


was a first-rate speech 


but no more than might be expected of a lawver 
who has the gift of gab. He is an old hand at 
that sort of thing. Why, he has spoken in pub 
lie these Jast thirty vears It's his business to 
talk, just as it is mine ind whea 


to raise corn : 





How did you like his speech, Molly 

“T can’t say I tl it 
“Tt was nice enough, 
his time i 


vthing « 


wonderful,” 
He 
I noticed 





ought so very 





she said, and short. 


was through before 





that more than an 
You don’t mean 
he “po 


Thev were 


Why 


how you 


to sav so! , 1 thought 
would appre. 


ill wild about that speech, 


of 


ciate him 


you while 


both men and women. It was full of fan and 
fire and enthusiasm Choking again, Molly ? 
Shall Is ip vou on vour back She shook her 
hea Yes, he understands his business, that’s 
«et What's that ? Looks very much like 


we Wihiat can he 


have to write 








Molly shed to the very roots of her 
wavy hair, while Mr. Jeffrev « the envelop 
with a table-knife, and fell in a brown-study 
ove s lette Ilis wife watched him with a 
roguish twinkle in her eves. He looked as if 
he was reading the will of a maiden aunt whose 
inheritance he had been sure of, and who had 
suddenly died after changing her will in favor 
of the Hottentot Mission 


The letter really 
ran as follows: 


was from Judge Burns, and 


“My pear Mr. Jerrrey, 
What 


Excuse an old friend 
had declined The 
ovation I] delivered vesterday, literally after the 
While 


wrote that verv excellent speer h, which I ae- 


who gladly took vou 


manuscript, was the work of Mrs. Jeffrey 
} 
she 


cepted as a godsend, I took her place at the churn, 
and spent one of the most laborious hours of my 
life The transaction being alto 
gether in my favor, I feel very much indebted to 


Mrs. Jeffrey, and hope she will accept a 


making butter. 


token 
0 


f my sincere regard in the shape of a new pat 





churn, which, as the manufacturers claim, 


enter 
will make churning a mere child’s play. My 
dear Mr. Jeffrey, your partner in marriage has 
more 


brains, heart, and energy than you and I 
t Sincerely your friend, 


“ Hezekran E, Berns.” 








Mol did vou really write that speech ? 
“Tou. said Mrs. Molly. ‘“ And it came off 


inside of five minutes, sir, Your coffee is cold. 





Let me give vou another cup, Willie dear. 





THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS.* 


By MRS. EF. LYNN LINTON, 
Avtnor or **Paston Carew,” “Sowing Tor Winp,” 


“Tong Stewart,” “Our Proressor,” et 


BOOK THIRD.—THE HOUR BEFORE 
DAWN 


CHAPTER X. 


THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. 


ARD 


angrv ones mend them when broken. 





words break no bones 


I 


thony Harford proved this when he was lying on 
ve road with a snapped “tibia” —happily the 
fracture was simple, not compoun i—because his 
hervy young horse, with the hot ten per and high 
had first shie¢ 
and finally 





ng nerves, 


then bolted, 





ta traction engi: e, 
} t 


smasned the trap 


match-wood, and emptied its contents by the way- 
side, leaving groom, luggage, and master in a 
mass of moving conglomerate, while he himself 
ran up a bank and snorted like a demon over the 
spill be \ 

Had it not been for this untoward acci 


avored Americanisms in 
Elizabeth would not have 








one one ne He had fully intended 
o go with her, pa for her own sake, but in 
greater part for e's. The fire of his wrath 





iless wife had died down, and that 


th her dear advocate had left only 


nfi mpassion for the suffering woman. He 
had no love for her now it least so he assured 
t Was exquisite pain to him to 
e should be in need of auglit 


d 


iced, bashful, 


l, whom he ha 
loved—that fair-f 
1, whom he had held in his arms 

and who he had made himself 


and mind as wella 





own in heart 





ictance counting for shyness— 





his name and was the mother 


should take from another what it was 


he, who b 


of his son 








his duty to supply—what torture! 


what degrada- 
He longed to be the hand to lift her above 
forms of want; nd he 

] He saw no good f 


wished that she 
He would not take 


but in his own clear m 
wouid de 


should she live 


* Begun in Harper's Bazar No, 2, Voi 
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sake he 1 not eare to | breath of those parted lips, studied each expres- | when recalcitrant and determined. ‘This erea- | “We should come to more « y than we 
wish to put her shame | sion of that tlower-like face—lovely and flower ture is a shameless sinner, and Lady Elizabeth | have now,” Lady Elizabeth answered 
on the record forever, and so sear the mother of <e vet, for all its coyiparative ce idness— look ought not to be with her.” | “ Laxitv. vou ont put Anne. wa 
his child with such an ineffaceable brand; and ing every now and then at Ladv Elizabeth as a All this was heard with eruel distinetness by “No. ¢ I was the respor 
if she were ill, as Lady Elizabeth had said, he | dog looks to its master, a deaf-mute to his in- | the three on the seat. Such wind as there was Phat } g ‘ erself. H 
would not harm her, and he did not mean now to tructor. It was one of Estelle’s favorable davs, | set that w iy, and brought the sounds sharply to rie . i the f . h tellect. and 
kill himself because of her. But he would for when her brain was clearer than usual, and the | the senses. Estelle’s face first paled as her ears shi sca sible f vhat she 
f give her. He wanted to forgive her before she | dulness of her senses was broken up, as it were, took in Anne’s words their meaning became loes, Cannot L fe i | 
died—to know that she sank into the deep rive: by light and the free air. Her spirits, too, were | clear to her mind. Then it flamed with fever life so waste ov : apDY 
of eternity with his blessing, his pardon, and the | brighter; and life altogether had less oppression | and excitement, and her large eyes gl ned and “No uid Anne s V 1 i 
sense and glory of his past love about her. Then | for her than was usual, She was talking to Lady shone with dangerous brillianey. Caleb stirred | more We hav oO right to pitv such wicked 
she would be at peace with herself, and he would Elizabeth more in her old way than she had done | in his place like a hound held in leash, looking | people as she i Mr. Osborne. for all that he is 
have satisfied his conscience. vet, and of other things than the one monoto- | now at Anne, with indignation staring in his | dead They deserve t rT t to die, or 
Had Charlie Osborne still lived he could not nously mournful them A faint smile gave the | round red-lidded eves, now at Estelle with half go mad, or something, and not live to set a bad 
have come to this state of mind. But as things | corners of her sweet lips their well-known dim- | terrified compassion, and again at Lady Elizabeth | example toothers,and to be pitied and mad , 
4 were, with his rival dead, all the passions roused | ples, and her eyes had a certain dewy softness, is if for direction, of,as if thev had done nothing t . ed ’ 
: by the late bitter tragedy had faded into so many | quite unlike the sad strain or hard and feverish “That she ever could!” he kept on saying to “Ts this the Christianity vou tea Mr. M 
shadows, and the only concrete fact that remain brightness which were the worse symptoms where | himself. ‘That she ever conld—and this queet eott?” asked Lady Elizabeth, tur to Anr 
ed was the physical distress and pecuniary need | SO many were bad. She was almost the Estelle | ly lass—as she is not herself, as one might say ! uncomfortable husband, standir there in t 
of this poor s mulacrum of het former se f. The ot her former happy and innocent days—had she “That fearful girl—she is like a ghoul!” said | trimmer’s dis 8 shing to restrain his A 
essential Estelle had died when she left Thrift | ever ceased to be intrinsically innocent ?—and sstelle, with a shudder. “She helped to kill my | nette’s 1 testif ‘ \ » fa 
and her child for the evil ways of unfaithfulness Lady Elizabeth, who to heal, not | darling. He would have lived longer if she ha severe ‘ 
and dishonor. | to searify—soothe, n« rown heart | not spoken as she did. And now she has come “Tt is always 1 to recone Christ 
Still, though only this simulacrum of the woman | all the lighter for the temporary sunshine over | to kill me.” charity with Christian purity,” lie ) an 
he had so ardently loved, Ant would have | her friend. “Do not mind her, Estelle,” said Lady Eliza Who felt that difficulty more acutely than 
gone to her had he been able But when a man | Suddenly voices only too well known struck | beth, soothingly, “She never had much intel “Our Lord 7 toned evs,’ was Lady | 
is lying on a heavily metalled road, with one | on their ears, and the Medlicotts came into view. lect, and what she has is all perverted by false | abeth’s commentary 7 
sturdy leg bent and broken under him, he is not | They had been as far as Florence, but had turned | views. Do not care for what she says.” ] “ Because He was our Lord, and lt 
very fit for a twenty-four hours’ journey by land | back on their steps and had taken Mentone on | “No, I do not care for what she savs to me,” | andthe power. But we frail, fallible mortals 
and sea, let the desire be never so strong, the | their way home, This was against the wish of said Estelle, feverishly, knocking up the dust lifferent We must | i the standard of 
need never so pressing. Patience, in the form | the husband, but by the will of the wife; and | with her parasol, ‘“ But she killed my darling,” | high, and keep the ht of the lamp ur 
of splints and plaster of Paris, has to be taken | that will—qulet, persistent, unrelaxing, undevi- she added; “and for that I can never forgive We must not be too pitiful to the sinners le 
instead, and full-flavoréd Americanisms do not iting—was beginning to make headway against | her.” should forget to hate the sit I'o condemn ca 
help matters one jot. the other’s wish. One of those unaggressive wo “You are a clergyman,” came then Anne’s ind pardon the sharper, you know, is abs 
So this was the reason why Lady Elizabeth was | Men who are never in open opposition, Anne | voice, speaking still more distinetly to her re Lady Elizabeth. But this is the danger of too 
disappointed when she arrived at the railway sta knew how to have her own way without a quarrel | treating husband. “You ought to speak to | great leniency—too great compassion for the 
tion, and the construction she had put on An and without defeat. And as she was devoured | them.” 
thony’s words was not justified by his deeds, | With curiosity to learn all about those dreadful | “My dear, I am a man and a gentleman as sh 1 as his conf 1 of f 
She understood it all when she reached Mentone q people, as she called Estelle and her faithful | well as a priest,” said Mr. Medlicott, with firm Sake, Hot deeming ‘ to le 
and a telegram gave her the bare outline of wl slave, she was determined to gratify it. It was | rebuke acting for purity than his ing wife, ha 
had happened. A letter would follow, eaid t the curiosity of ignorance just dashed by pru * But the priest comes first,” said Anne, “ and wavs before him the dread « eaketl 
brief notice: and with this Ladv Elizabeth had lency, with the desire of outraged propriety to | you ought to speak both to Lady Elizabeth and honds of restrair which loosen f 
to be content till the letter did at e wl rH ive its say on the evil litany chanted between | that infamous creature She should not be a pleasure out ¢ t . j 
a ils ove and sil She had heard by now of Lady | lowed to remain here. It is too bad of thes: ) their see 
ed, by the new conditions in whict Elizabeti’s last craze,as Mrs, Aspline termed it; | tel-keepers—insulting proper people like t Yet 
i herself the sharper outlines of t { and she felt that she must see with her own eyes “Who maketh His rain to fall on the t eh t \ the i 
were obscured: and the things of the present | Now far that madness of sympathy had commit- and the unjust,” said Mr. Medlicott, in his pa sweet tru | | 
obliterated those of the past She had neit e} ted the Lily of Kingshouse to complicity with sonic voice, Not to v ) iv from t } 
time nor heart to think of Anthony when she was | Crime. She felt so much stronger and bigger in “We are not God,” said Anne; “and Lady | bands with other 1 i leave their childre 
with Anthony’s distressful wife. His bre leg her perfeet spotlessness than them all, even than llizabeth no more than any one else.” to be bro t ul persist 
was a painful incident, but it was not dangerous, Lady Elizabeth! She, Annie Aspline, the some- “I must put a stop to this,” said Lady Eliza ed Anne, coming back to her] tas a cat com 
nor would it have ulterior consequences; while | What snubbed daughter of a de idedly snubbed | beth; and with the words she rose from het back to t mouse-hole “lf M Harford had 
Estelle’s clouded brain and deadened senses —her mother, now holding the ferule over the heads of | place and went straight to where the Medlicotts wanted to leave her husband—and that would 
dogged grief and strange dreams and es those who had formerly rapped her knuckles! | stood, he temporizing and she testif g while | have been wicked enough when once she had 
her ruined repute and that dread possibility of lo be sure, Lady Elizabeth in her own person | Estelle knocked up the dust with the end of her married him e need t we off w 
rehabilitation—were all chapters of a book which had never rapped her knuckles, nor any other’s, | parasol, and Caleb stood so that she should not Mr. Osb ‘ If 1 not love the man she 
might have more than one ending—but all ending but she belonged to those who had; and class see the group, which by now had moved away married, muld at least have kept herself cor 
alike must be equally sad. sesides, Lady Eliza Soldarify 18 a tact like any other, out of hearing. But something had come into rect vdded, with unanswerable ju 
beth had struggled against that sudden uprising of The persistency of Anne’s n nd in her eager Estelle’s face that had not been there before, and TO BR OONTINUED 
her inner self as she would have struggled with | Contemplation of Estelle’s fault was a strange | she had a certain look of recoil on herself that 
an armed man seeking to overthrow her. Andas | Study in human nature. For all her strong con- | might turn to danger, oe , : : : 
we can. when we will, be victorious in such con- | demnation, she could not forego the unwholesome | ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 
tests, she was once more in her own possession, | fascination which this naughtiness had for ber | Se Jensry.—A fessional scourer can ¢ 
and no longer the reed shaken in the breath of a It was the same fascination that a book of Zola’s CHAPTER XI eh, 5 ! = p Ss Anndresses Wash | 
passion that was as strange as it was dangerous has for his readers. They condemn it, and call er ‘| ; aa , “a ¢ brats “apy 
The arrival of Lady Elizabeth at the first gave it shocking and horrible and monstrous and de- | THE PRECIOUS BALMS 1¢ laity are » diteael 
Estelle a spell of renewed mental vigor She praved, but all read to the end. No one shuts “T HEARD vou say vou wanted to speak to me, Sty * f mer nt dresses 
recovered her intellectual tone as a slackened fire | the book and puts it in the fire unfinished—that Mrs. Medlicott,” said Lady Elizabeth, with pet a aa pull heyy z ee “4 Ba 
blazes up with a fresh supply of fuel It was fascination being even more absorbing than the | feet composure. “You spoke so that we could » shirred belte nist. ~ 
almost like the shadow of her beloved thrown | Condemnation is strong. So with Anne. This | hear all you said, as I presume you intended we : ull skirt border vith tha 
across the darkness of her days to have Lady fearful corruption, as it seemed to her, of a girl | should. And I heard this, What is it you want on? 4 et ay of. ee ~ 
Elizabeth here—she who was so bound up with whom she had personally known, and who had | to say to me?” ac cal de like tl i 
the earlier part of this grievous historv,and who | been ona higher social platform than herself, was Anne was taken aback Jetween he me scribed to“ S. I ‘ 6 , 3 
in a manner reproduced the past and redeemed the | & page of living Zolaism which she must read to | dignity as a married woman, making her superio Seagate ita geen Sor aaa aciata laa ul 
present. And—oh, for the ingratit I the last words, that bad taste in her mouth not to Lady Elizabeth in her state of untledged maid Mun. 1,<We do ict farnink atiemess to 6 
loved who do not love!—it was a | W g enhood, and her natural veneration for the grand ers 
words to have some one about her ot hat | o herself her desire to still pursue and de young lady of her old home—between this nat - ; iB. Mal - bunting 
faithful slave who did all that was necessary for | Nounce this evil-doer made her no more cruel than | ural veneration and her moral reprobation of a Git louse, with as 
her material well-being, but who supplied no ele- | Was the Jewish executioner when he flung the first | Lady Elizabeth’s consorting with Estelle, she was 0 
ment of personal happiness and no spirit tal sus- stone at the sinners against morality, and offered for a moment in a chaotic condition, and did not a I age M It ” 8 ' t 
tenance. She could bear with his queer awkward | them up as sacrifices to the offended virtue of the | quite know what todo. She wished to be at ones nar d Agathe Sg i uy Pipl sn is 
ways and irritating devotion betier now that race and the ilated majesty of the law. All respectful to the earl’s daughter and severe to should ia nt wr atyle, with som 
Ladv Elizabeth was there to, in a manner, share strife Is hard, and its methods-are sell-justified the associate of sinners, mindful of the claims of gimp or — for ur ing I ! 
the burden of his persona vy: andst felt te When the struggle is between vice and virtne— rank while upholding those of morality: and the csi me SNOT EO s opp. 4 
gether freer tl in she had done—freer, that i where virtue holds the whip and vice has to be | combination was difficult. But as Lady Elizabeth (or else I wilk thered vest al 
from the incubus of her dark depression, and e | driven into the wilderness, so that the tents of | was there before her, those clear gray eyes lo - if o I - 
able to understand herse ind he ounding rig rael may be cleansed from the stain ing straight into her own. and the soft tenes o s 
For it was better to have the throes of a sharpe of this vileness ! severity is too great for the | her voice still vibrating in the a , Wat i A S. E. W. ¢ i « 
pain, with intervals of relief, than to be always vccomplishment of that cleansing And Anne sly, one had to be made, and this diffi must itials of t ostes 
under the influence of a grief which crushe 1 her but followed the law of her kind when, coming | » overcome, deftly or awkwardly, as it n ( I Mi 
to the ground and shut up he soul in unchanging ip to the group sitting In the sun like wholesome | happet : pies os . 
darkness. Thus it was that Estelle rallied fo creatures, and not slinking out of sight, like the } “T am so sorry to see you with that dreadful | * ribb i 
the first davs and even weeks of Lady Elizabeth’s | moral lepers two at least of them were, she felt | person, Lady Elizabeth ; so sorry to hea u sa . skirt ih . i 
arrival, and cheated her ends into the delusive | like a young warrior who has unsheathed his | ‘we’ then said Anne, taking a header into the shire ane ; nap . 
hope of a poss pert recove sword and rushes forward to flesh it in the foe | depths ' , j a G 
It was a curious psycholog fact that she “Oh, how can Lady Elizabeth do suchathing!” | What person? Mrs. Harford or Mr. Stagg ? é . full house-maid ¢ 
seemed to have entirely forgotten her marriage she said, loud enough to be heard, as she forced | asked the lad CC. y s not too 
with Anthony Harford and her mo ood of her husband to halt within ear-shot of the trio “ Both,” said Anne t I : t « 
his child. Though she t off living on his | “1 wanted so much to speak to her, but how can “Why” é ul bas 
grave, her whole talk was of ¢ é she spoke | I when she is s familiarly with that infa Lady Elizabeth asked this as trar 
him, however, more in tion to her girlish | mous woman and that awful man!” Estelle had never broken her marriage vows, and | p - 
life more as the young | t len by the ‘Hush, my dear!—softly, Annette!” said Mr Caleb Stagg, the miner’s son, were t':e Home Ss ~ ™ : »w pat ther ‘ s 
authorities—than as the dying husband of these | Medlicott, in a lower voice retary at the least. hoys ite aul suits 
jater times Lady Elizabeth did not know if He was not so keen on this testifying of virtue | ‘Why’? Oh, Lady Elizabeth, how ean you a F. D.—I ) na to 
was a purely mental p nenon or an act as was his young wife, and he was naturally more | such a thing!” cried Anne, roused out of fear b vhe se, ne 
of reticence for the sake of the morality s had | pl iful to Estelle. As a man who had been to | the strength of her anger “Vo yvou—that ¥ , ‘ 
| outraged She never discovered which it was, college, and been proctorized more than once when we all look up to at Kingshouse vou to be sit se 
for she was too tender to bring the poor sinner to | sowing those wild oats of his more liberally than | ting there like an equal with a fallen woman and ' ‘ f ie 
book, and force from the confession of a sin screetly, and who had afterward knocked about | the common man who supports her! And thet of t Do not 4 
she did not regret and t expression of a repent- London and made Acquaintance with the musie | you say ‘why ? when a person like myself ob + ate bae ‘ 4 
ance she did not feel. She let her talk as she halls and their habitués, he knew the devious jects.’ jt 1 axes. Black « 
would, and did her mind active pat better than a virtuous young woman who you are free from her spec al sin I 5 A } 4 8 ‘ 
and alert, and she | of an awake had never deft her mother’s side nor learnt aught | know,” said Lady Elizabeth, gently, “But a . . ‘ } 
ed conscience to a e shonid he of \ife that was real. And knowledge leads to you so free from a// sin, Mrs. Medlicott, that you “ | Ma his in the cet ais “a 
stronger in mental irer in mental tolerance on more matters than one } can afford to be so severe? There is not only scribed Bazar No, 19, V XXI 
vision. . shonld I hush?” cried Anne, shrilly one kind of evil in the world; there are many bh =. ithe: Rs — ; ; ” : 
Meanwhile Anthony Harford’s broken bone k it very pleasant for me to see | kinds. Which of us is free from them all * fully on front of you on : 
was knitting toge r as vigo is Ss a veth—a friend who has dined in our | “ By George. no!” muttered Mr. Medlicott. for lv in the m 
man’s naturally would, with his certain advent e in hers—lower herself to such in- | getting his Orders and remembering his ’Varsity :. A : 3 enters 
when he should be able to move, supported on ys as a runaway wife and a | days A. 0. C.—Sa oki vehi ¥ 
crutches and streng ed splints ner like that horrid Mr. Stagg ?” } “Oh, Lady Elizabeth!” eried Anne aga . n narrow pleats , t oe 
One day the three were sitting on the seat out zabeth is not a child, my dear; she | utterably shocked, and not having heard 2 uw cage in 6 1es , ’ 
y where they were own affairs best, and what she wishes | band; “do you class running away from vou ; er M.—Mak “ 
1 looking at yw to conduct herself,” was the reply. | husband and child, and living under a false name and whi st, - 
Est in | “Come on, Annette,” he added, moving away with another man ; wife, asin no we ! r ng 3 = 
iv Elizabeth was ‘I dislike this publicity so much! Itis not lady- | telling a little falsehood now and then, or being a | to a soll ae I . 
away in the other | like, my dear. It is not Christian.” | little cros lazy, or ill-natured, or anything like | showing Two ot 
corner as was possible id sitting awkwardly, | It is right,’ said Anne, her mouth set close, that? It is dreadful! Where shall we all come | CO 3! © ute : ) 
as beseemed his modesty, Caleb watched each | and her upper lip pulled down, as was her wont | to if we make no more distinction than this ?” | pace by ac ° grin lace he a call ae 7 
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FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Avruor or “ Dorortuy Forster,” “Serr on Bearer, 
Tue Wort» Went Very Weir Tue, 
“Att in aA Garpven Fair,” rr 
CHAPTER I 
FAREWELL SUNDAY 
TEXHE morning of Sunday, August the 23d, in 
| the year of grace 1662, should have been 
black and gloomy, with the artillery of rolling 
thunder, dreadful flashes of lightning, and driving 
hail and wind to strip the orchards and lay low 
the corn For on that day was done a thing 
which filled the whole country with grief, and 
bore bitter fruit in after-vears of revenge and 
rebellion. Because it was the day before that 
formerly named after Bartholomew the disciple, 
it hath been called the Black Bartholomew of 
England, thus being likened with that famous 
day (approved by the Pope) when the French: Prot 
estants were treacherously massacred by their 
King It should rather be called * Farewell Sun 
day,” or “Exile Sunday,” because on that day 


two thousand godly ministers preached their last 
had 


during the 


sermon in the churches where they 
worthily and with good fruit, some 
time of the Protector, ar 
them 


labored 


id some even longer, be 
cause few 
their benefices even in the time 
Ch the First And 


thousand ministers left their ch 


were a who possessed 


of late King 


on that day 


among 
Lhe 
two 


rles since 


irches and their 


houses, and laid down their worldly wealth, for 
conscience’ sake, there were also as many wives 
who went with them, and, I dare say, three or 
four times as many innocent and helpless babes 
And, further (it is said that the time was fixed by 
design and deliberate malice of our ene es). the 
ministers were called upon to make their « 
only a week or two before the iv of the c« 
tion of their tithes In other words, the were 
sent forth to the world at the season when the 


purses were the leanest Indeed, with most coun 
try clergymen, their purses ortly before the 
collection of tithes became wellnigh empty It 


ild t 


who were 


was also unjust that their successors sho * 


permitted to collect tithes due to those 
ejected 

It is fitting to begir 
Jartholomew, because all the 


) this history with the Black 


tLroubies and adven 
tures which afterward befell us were ly caused 


One 


sure 


by that accursed day. knows not, certail 





what other rubs might have been ordained for us 
by 
design of kee ping before our eves the vanity of 
fortune, the 


certainty of life, and the wisdom of looking for a 


a wise Providence (always with the mercif 





worldly things, the instability of un 


hereafter which shall be last 
fying to the it 
such appointed unto us 
bevond 

pointe d to the ordinary sort, so that I cannot but 
feel 
having been called upon to endure so much 
me not, however, be proud, 





ing, stable, and si 


etill, 





soul) ist be confesse 


trials as were were, in 


severity and continuance, far those ap 
at times uplifted (I hope not sinfully) at 


Let 


Had it not been for 


this day, for certain, our boys would not have 
been tempted to strike a blow—vain and useless 
as it proved—for the Protestant religion and for 


liberty of conscience ; while perhaps I should now 
be forbidden to relate our sufferings, t 
for the glorious Revolution which has restored 
Protestant 

and driven into banishment a Prince 


were It not 


toleration, secured the ascendencey, 


coneernil 


whom all honest men pray that he and his son 


(if he have, indeed, a son of his own) mav never 


uyvain have authority over this realm 


This Sunday, I sav, should have wept tears of 








rain over the havoe which it witi ed; vet it 
was fine and clear, the sun riding in 

and a warm summer air blowing an tlie 
chards and over the hills and around t villa 
of Bradford Oreas, in the shire of Somerset Vive 
wheat (for the season was late) stood gold-colored 
in the fields, ready at last for the reaper; the 
light breeze bent down the ears so that they 
showed like waves over which the passing clouds 





itand shade; the apples in the orel 





were red and yellow and nearly ripe for the press; 








in the gardens of the Manor House, hard by the 
church, the sunflowers and the hollvhocks were 
at their tallest and their the vellow 1 s 
on the wall were still in clusters; the sweet-peas 
hung with tangles of vine 1 flower upon their 





stalks; tl 


the 


the 


ie bachelor’s-buttons, the sweet-mign 
onette, nastu livfllowers and 


us and the pansies, offered 


stocks, sweet-wiil 








their late summer blossoms to the hot sun among 
the lavender, thyme, parsley, sage, feverfew, i 
vervain of my Lady's garde: Oh! I know how 
it all looked, though I was as vet unborn How 


1 stood in the chureh-yard and 


at 


P | 
many times have 


watched the same scene the same sweet 
On a 


ithe groaning of t 


sea 


son! week-day one hears the thumping 
al ie mill below the church; 


the 
hoing of the bovs who drive, 


re are the voices of the men at work—the vo 


} 
and the lumbering 


You can even hear the spinnir 


ot the carts, 2 
wheels at work in the cottages On Sunday morn 
ing everything is still, save for the warbling of 
the winged tribe in the wood, the cooing OT the 
doves in the cot, the clucking of the hens, the 
grunting of the pigs, and the droning of tl es 
These things disturb 1 the meditations of « 
wi is aC ist to the 

At er 0 CIOCR ‘ t ng i t seX 
il incient man ‘ ! ! 1s iy 
tit gh the viliag ' n hand,a 1 it 
r h do« Then he went » the tow i 
rang the first be I suppos Is De s designe 
to hurry housewives With thei mort ¢ work 
to admonish the men that they mncine the hearts 


to a spiritual disposition This done 


open the doors of the pews, swept out thie Squire's 


Reetor’s in the chancel, dusted the cush 


pulpit ( 


and the 
juns Of the tl 


the reading-desk at this t 
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was not used), opened the clasps of the great 
B and swept down the aisle, as he had done 
Ss iy after Sunday for fifty vears. When he 


had thus made the church ready for the day's ser 
into the vestry, which had only 
used since the establishment of the Com 


monwealth for the registers of birth, death, and 


been 


na 

At of the ancient 
black oak coffer, the sides curiously graven, and 
a great rusty key in the lock. The Sexton turned 
th some difficulty, threw open the lid, 
and looked in 

“Ay,” he said, chuckling, “the old surplice 
the old Book of Common Prayer. Ye have 
had a long rest; *tis time for both to come out 
When th 


Stay no longer locked up. 





one side vestry stood an 


the kev w 





surplice is out, the book will 
These two go in and 
I mind me, now—” Here he 
down, and his thoughts wandered for a space; 





out together. sat 
perhaps he saw himself once more a boy running 
in the fields. or a young man courting a maid. 
Presently he returned to the task before him, and 
drew forth an old and yellow roll, which he shook 


out. It was the surplice, which had once been 
white. ‘ Here you are,” he said; “put you away 
for a matter of twelve year and more and you 
bide your time; you know you will come back 
again; you are notin any hurry, Even the Sex 


but vou die not, you bide your time 


ton dies ; 





} eryvihing Comes again. The old woman shall 
you a taste o’ the suds and the hot iron. 
Thus we go up and thus we go down.” He put 


back the surplice and locked the great book of 
Common Prayer—musty and damp after twelve 
* Fie!’ he said; “ the lea- 
s parting from the boards, and the ‘eaves 
Shalt have a pot of paste, 


years linprisonment, 


ther 1 
they do stick together, 


then lie in the sun, before thou goest back to 


the desk; whether ’tis mass or Common Praver, 
whether ‘tis Independent or Presbyterian, folk 
mun still die and be buried—ay, and married and 
bor whatever they do say. Parson goes and 
Prea comes Preacher goes and Parson 
comes: but Sexton stavs > He chuckled again, 
put back the surplice and the book, and locked 
the coffer. Then he slowly went down the church 


and came out of the porch, blinking in the sun 
He sat down upon the 
es of the old cross, and prese ntly nodded 


and shading his old eves, 


his head and dropped off asleep. 

It was a strange indifference in the man. A 
great aud truly notable thing was to be accom- 
plished that day But he cared nothing Two 
thousand godly and learned men were to go forth 


into poverty for liberty of conscience: this man’s 


own minister was one of them. He cared nothing. 
The k ng Was sowing the see d from which should 
spring a rod to drive forth his successor from 
the kingdom In the village the common sort 
were not moved. Nothing concerns the village 
folk but the weather and the market prices. As 
for the good Sexton, he was very old: he had 
seen the Church of England displaced by the 





vterians, and the Presbyterians by the Inde- 
pe nhudel 


nted by the Church of Englanc 





s, and now these were again to be sup 


i. He had been 


Sexton through all these changes. He heeded 
them not; why, his father, Sexton before him, 
could remember when the mass was said in the 
church and the Virgin was worshipped, and the 


All 


folk were driven like sheep to confession. 


the time the people went on being born and 
marrying and dying. Creed doth not truly affect 
these things nor the Sexton’s work. Therefore 
this old gaffer, having made sure that the surplice 


Was in the place where it had lain undisturbed 
for 


be washed and ironed for the following Sunday, 





a dozen vears, and remembering that it must 





sat down to bask in the sun, his mind at rest, 
and dropped off into a gentle sleep 
Att o'clock the bell-ringers came mping 
he Stor step from the road, and the Sexton 
woke uy At ten they used to begin their chimes, 
I t ! r thev ring for tive minutes only, 
t jing with the clash of all five bells together 
At a quarte past ten they chime again, for the 
service, Which begins at half past ten. 


At tl 


gins to move slowly toward the church. 


ie sound of these chimes the whole village 
First 


i@ children, the bigger ones leading those 


be 
come tl 
who are little by the hand; the boys come next, 
but unwillingly, because the Sexton is diligent 


th his cane, and some of those who now go up 


the steps to the church will come down with 
sinat vy hac ks, the reward of those who play or 
laugh during the service, Then come the young 

1, Who stand about the church-yard and whisper 
to ear other After them follow the elders and 
the married men, with the women and the girls. 
Five minutes before the half-hour the ringers 





ime for a single bell. Then those 





who are outside gather in the porch and wait for 
the Quality 
When the single bell began there came forth 


) Rec tory the Rector himself, Mr. Comfort 
Eykin, Doetor of Divinity, who was this day to 
his soul and lay down his charge. He 
black gown and Geneva bands, for the 
f which he contended. At this time he was 
¢ man of thirty—tallandthin. He stooped 


he shoulders because he was continually read- 


wore the 


use oO 





is face his nose 
sany 
his hair, 
hich he wore long, was brown and curly ; his 
than broad; 
1 these days, as my mother hath told me, 
ind as I well ‘ 


was grave and austere; 


never wi 





iquiline ; eyes bright 


man with brighter eyes than my father ; 





i high, rather his lips were 


believe, he was a man of singular 





comeliness, concerning which he cared nothing 
Always from childhood upward he had been 
ive in conversation and seriously inclined in 





If I think of my father a boy (no one 
to think that his father 


), 1 am fain to compare him with Humphrey, 
save for certain bodily de 


ever seems was once a 


fects, mv father having 





f the altar for bodily perfection 
s to say, I am sure that, like Humphrey, 
no need of rod or ferule to make him 


he had 














and, like that dear and fond 
would willingly sit in 


learn his lessons, 
friend of my childhood, he 
corner read ‘a book boys 
and And 
very early in life he was smitten with the con- 
viction of sin, and blessed with such an inward 
ince of salvation as made him afterward 
steadfast in all afflictions. 

He was not a native of this country, having 
been born in New England. 
ing then eighteen years of age, to study at Ox- 
ford, that university being purged of malignants, 
and at the time entirely in the hands of the God- 
ly. He was entered of Balliol College, of which 
Society he became a Fellow, and was greatly es- 
teemed for his learning, wherein he excelled most 
of the scholars of his time. He knew and could 
read Hebrew, Chaldee, and the ancient Syriac, as 
well as Latin and Greek. Of modern languages 
he had acquired Arabic, bv the help of which he 
had read the book which is called the Koran of 
the False Prophet Mahommed; French and Ital- 
As for 
his opinions, he was an Independent, and that not 
with hesitation, but with such zeal and 

that he who differed 
from him as his personal enemies—nay, the very 
of God For this re 
his personal habits w 


a and while the other 


played went a-hunting or a-nesting 


assul 


He came over, be- 


ian he also knew and could read easily. 


meekly or 
vehemence considered all 
enemies son, and because 
for 
who attained not to his spiritual height, he was 
more feared than loved. Yet his party looked 
upon him as their greatest and stoutest cham- 
pion 

He left Oxford at the age of five or six and 
twenty, and accepted the living of Bradford Or- 
cas, Offered him by Sir Christopher Challis at 
that place 





too austere 





those 


Here he had preached for six vears, 
looking forward to nothing else than to remain 
and wisdom, until the 
So much was ordered, indeed, 


there, advancing in grace 
end of his days 





for him; but not quite as he had designed, Let 
no man say that he knoweth the future, or that 
he can shape out his destiny. You shall hear 
prese ntly how Benjamin irrogantly resoived that 
his future should be what he choose; and what 
came of that linplous resolution 

My father’s face was ays austere; this 
morning it was more serious and sterner than 


customatr 


, because the day was to him the most 


important in his life, and he was about to pass 
from a position of plenty (the Rectory of Brad- 
ford Orcas is not rich, but it affords a sufficiency) 
of 
ever, had no doubt of the course he was about to 
take. E rustics knew that their minister 
would to a surplice, or to 
read the Book of Common Praver, or to keep 
holy days—you have seen how the Sexton open- 
ed the box and took out the surplice; vet my 
father had said nothing to him concerning his 


to one penury Those who knew him, how- 





ven the 


never consent weal 


intentions 
In his hand 
copy: I have it still, the margins covered with 


} 


he earried his Bible—his own 
notes in his writing — bound in black leather, 
worn by constant handling, with brass clasps. 
Upon his head he had a plain black silk cap, 
which he wore constantly in his study and at 
meals to keep off draughts. Indeed, I loved to 
see him with the silk cap rather than with his 
tall hat, neither ribbon nor orna 
ment of any kind, in which he rode when he af- 
terward went about the country to break the 
law in exhorting and praying with his friends, 
Beside him walked my mother, holding in her 
hand her boy, my brother Barnaby, then 
vears of age. As for me, 1 was not yet born. 
She had been weeping; her eyes were red and 
but when she entered the 
echureh she wept no more, bravely listening to 


steeple with 


iree 


swollen with tears; 
the words which condemned to poverty and hard- 
ship herself and her children, if any more should 
Alas, poor soul! What had she 
ibefaliher? What 

For upon her, not 


be born to her. 
done that this affliction shou 
had her 


upon her hi 


innocent boy done ? 
usband, would fall the heavy burden 
and the Yet 


never by a single word of complaint did she make 


of poverty, on her children loss, 
her husband sorry that he had obeyed the voice 
of conscience, even when there was nothing left 
in the house, not so much as the widow’s cruse 
of oil Alas, poor 
care, what sorrow and anxiety wert thou destined 
to endure for the tender conscience of thy hus- 
band! 

At the same time—namely, at the ringing of 
the single bell—there came forth from the Manor 
House hard by the chureh his Honor Sir Christo- 
pher, with his family. The worthy knight was 
then about fiftv vears of : 
still: in his later years there was something of a 


mother, once so free from 





, tall and handsome 


heavenly sweetness in his face, created, I doubt 
not, by a long life of pious thoughts and wort! 
His hair was streaked with gray, but not 
he wore a beard of the kind called 
ch was even tl an ancient fashion, 
rly than is common 
with gentlemen of his rank, having no feather in 
his hat, but a simple ribbon round it, and though 
his ruffles were of lace and the kerchief round 
his neck was lace, the color of his coat was plain 


iy 
deeds 
vet white; 
stiletto, Ww 


and he was dressed more s 


hi 






brown. He leaned upon a gold-headed cane, on 


account of an old wound (it was inflicted bv a 
Cavalier’s musket-ball when he was a captain in 
the army of Lord Essex). The wound left him 
somewhat lame, vet not so lame but that he could 
i neds, al d could ride 
with the otter-hounds. 


After him 








very well walk about 
his horse, and even hunt 
By his side walked Madame his wife. 








came his son, Humphrey, newly married, and with 
Humphrey his wife; and last came his son-in-law, 
the Reveren i *hilip Bose rel, M.A., late Fellow 
of All-Souls’ College, Oxford, also newly married, 
with his wife, Sir Christopher's daughter Patience. 
Mr. Boscorel, like my father, was at that time 
thirty years of age Like him, too, his face was 


comely and his features fine, vet they lacked the 
fire and the earnestness which marked my father 


And in his silken cassock, his small white bends, 
his lace ruffles, and his dainty walk, it seemed as 
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if M thought f above the com- 


mon run of mankind, and of superior clay Tis 
sometimes the wav with scholars and those who 
survey the world from the eminenee of a library. 


Sir Christopher's face was full of coneern, be- 
cause he loved the vonng man who was this day 
ihood; and although he 
vas ready himself to worship after the manner 
prescribed by law, his opinions were rather In- 
dependent than Episcopalian. As for Mr. Bos- 
corel, who was about to succeed to the ejected 
minister, his face wore no look of triumph, which 
would have been ungenerous. He was observed, 
indeed, after he had silently gone through the 
service of the day with the help of a prayer-book, 
to listen diligently unto the preacher. 

The people, I have already said, knew already 
what was about to happen. Perhaps some of 
them (but I think not) possessed a copy of the 
old prayer book. 


to throw away his live 





This, they knew, was to be re- 
stored, with the surplice, and the observance of 
holy days, feasts, and fasts, and the kneeling at 
the administration of the Holy Communion. 
people are craftsmen as much as they are rustics ; 
every week the master-clothiers’ men drive their 
pack-horses into the village laden with wool, and 
return with varn; they are not, therefore, so bru- 
tal and sluggish as most; vet they made no out- 
ward show of caring whether Prelacy or Inde- 
pendence was to have the sway. Perhaps the 
abstruse doctrines which my father loved to dis- 
cuss were too high for them; perhaps his aus- 
terity was too strict for them, so that he was not 
beloved by them. Perhaps, even, they would 
have cared little if they had heard that Bishop 
gonner himself was coming back, 


Our 


Religion, to 
country folks, means, mostly, the going to church 
on Sunday morning. ‘ 





t done, man’s service 
of prayer and praise to his Creator is also done. 
If the form be changed, the Chureh remains, and 
the chureh-vard ; one shepherd followeth anoth- 
er, but the Hock is 


always the same. Revolu 
tions overthrow kings, and send great heads to 
the block; but the village heedeth not, unless 


civil war pass that way. To country folk, what 
difference’ The 

changed 
under 


sky and the fields are un- 
Under Queen Mary they are Papists ; 
Queen Elizabeth they Protestants. 
They have the praver-book under King James 
and King Charles; under Oliver they have had 
the Presbyterian and Independent; now they 


have the Book of Common Prayer and the sur- 


are 


plice again. Yet thev remain the same people, 
and tell the same stories, and, so far as I know, 
, Viz., that Jesus Christ 
saves the soul of every man who truly believes 
in Him. Why, if it were not for his immortal 
soul—concerning which he takes but little thought 
—the rustic might be likened unto the patient 
beast whom he 


believe the same things 


harnesseth to his plough and to 
He changeth no more; he works 
as long-enduring; his eyes and 


his muck-eart. 
as hard; he 
his thoughts are as much bound by the hedge, 
the lane, and the field; 
and advances no more. 


is 


he thinks and invents 
Were it not, I say, for 





he Church, he would take as little heed of any- 
thing as his ox or his ass; his village would be- 
come his country; his squire would become his 
king; the nearest village would become the camp 
of an enemy; and he would fall into the condi- 
tion of the ancient Briton when Julius Caesar 


found every tribe fighting against every other. 

I talk fool. For sometimes there falls 
upon the torpid soul of the rustie a spark which 
causes a mighty flame to blaze up and burn fierce- 
ly within him. I have read how a simple monk, 
called Peter the Hermit, drew thousands of poor, 
illiterate, credulous persons from their homes, and 
led them, a mob armed with scythes and pikes, 
across Europe to the deserts of Asia Minor, where 
they miserably perished. I have read also of 
Jack Cade, and how he drew the multitudes after 


as a 





him, erying aloud for justice or death. And I 
mvself have seen these sluggish spirits suddenly 
fired with a spirit which nothing could subdue 


ng soul I have seen suddenly startin 


The sleepi 





strength and swiftness have I seen sud- 
ut into slugs vht and fire have 


ish limbs ; | 





it was a miracle; but I have seen it. And 
having seen it, ILeannot despise these lads of the 
plough, these honest bovs of Somerset, nor can I 
endure to hear them Jaughed at or contemned. 

Bradford Orcas, in the Hundred of Horethorne, 
Somerset, is a village so far from the great towns 
that one would think a minister might have gone 
on praying and preaching after his own fashion 
without being discovered. But the arm of the 
law is long 

The nearest town i 
to which there is 
it is tl 
Bradford Oreas is a very obscure little village, 
with no history and no antiquities. It stands in 
the southeastern corner of the county, close to 
the western declivity of the Corton Hills, which 
here sweep round so as to form a valley, in which 
the village is built along the banks of a stream. 
The houses are for the most part of stone, with 
thatched roofs, as is the custom in our country ; 


= Sherborne, in Dorsetshire, 
a bridle-path across the fields ; 


market-town for the villages round it. 


the slopes of the hills are covered with trees, and 
round the village there stand goodly orchards, 
the cider from which cannot be surpassed. As 
for the land, but little of it is arable; the greater 
part is a sandy loam or stone brash. The church 
which in the superstitious days was dedicated to 
St. Nicolas is built upon a hillock, a rising ground 
in the west of the village. This building of church- 
es upon hillocks is a common custom in our parts, 
and seemeth laudable, because a church should 
he people, and 
by its presence remind them of Death and of the 
Judgment. This practice doth obtain at Sher- 
borne, where there is a very noble church, and 
at Huish Fy ; 


our count 


stand where it can be seen by all t 


iscopi, and at many other places in 


Our church is fair and commodious, 


not too large for the congregation, having in the 
west a stone tower embattled, and consisting of a 
nave and chancel, with a very fine roof of carved 
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wood-work, 
churech-yard, from which in old times bows were 
eut; some, of the bows vet hang in the great hall 
of the Manor House. 
ancient stone cross, put up no man knows when, 


Among the graves is an 


standing in a six-sided slab of stone, but the top 
was broken off at the time of the Reformation ; 
two or three tombs are in the church-yard, and 
the rest is covered with mounds, beneath which 
lie the bones and dust of former generations, 
Close to the churech-vard, and at the northeast 
corner, is the Manor House , as jarge as the church 
itself, but not so ane It was built in 
Henry VII. <A broad arched gateway 
Jeads into a court, 


ient is the 


reign of 


wherein Is the entrance to the 





house. Over the gateway is a kind of tower, but 
not detached from the house. In the wall of the 
tower is a panel, lozenge-shaped, in which are 
carved the arms of the Challis family. The house 


is stately, with many gables, and in each casement 
As 


for the rooms within the house, I will speak of 


windows set in richly carved stone tracery. 





them hereafter. At present I] have the chureh 
yard in my mind. There is no place upon the 
earth which more I love. To stand in the long 





grass among the graves; to gaze upon the wood- 


ed hills bevond, the orchards, the meadows, the 


old house, the venerable chureh, the vew-tree; to 
listen to the murmur of the stream below, and 
the singing of the lark above; to feel the fresh 


breeze upon my cheek—oh! I do this daily. It 
' 


makes me feel young once more; it brings back 


ovs j 
boys, and 


the davs when I stood here with the 





when Sir Christopher would lean over the wall 
and discourse with us gravely sweetly upon 
the love of God and the fleeting joys of earth 


(which yet, he said, we should accept and be hap- 





and happiness un- 


Or, 


py withal in thankfulnes 
speakable that awaiteth the Lord’s saints. 
if 
yard brings back the presence 


Mr 


mv thoughts continue in ti past, the grave- 


and the voice of 
2 , 
Joscorel. 
“Tn such a spot as t is,” he would sav, speak- 
ing softly and slowly, “ the pastorals of Virgil or 
Here would 


Certainly they 


Theocritus might have been written 


the shepherds hold their contests 
could find no place, even 
Mantua itself, for three me 
the vear) the air is more ¢ rhtful. He 
need not to avoid the burning heat of a sun which 


Ih 


wiere (save ) 





le re they 





gently warms but never burns; here they would 
tind the shade of the grove pieasant in the soft 
Innocent lambs instead of kids 
the 


asing 


summer season, 
(which are tasteless) play in our meadows 


cider which we drink is, [ take it, more pl 





to the palate than was their wine flavored with 
turpentine, And our viols, violins, and spinets 
are instruments more delightful than the oaten 
pipe, or the cithara itself.” Then would he wave 


his hand, and quote some poet in praise of a 

















country lile— 
* There is no man but may make his paradise, 

Aud it is nothing but his love and 

Upon the world’s foul joys that kee] t 

For he that lives retired in mind a! 

Is still in Paradise.” 

* But, child,” he would add, wi s 1, “one 

> } on 
may not always wish to be in Paradise. The 
world’s joys lie elsewhe Only, when youth is 
gone—then Parad s best.’ 
service began after the manner of the In- 

depet lents, with a long praver, during which the 
people sat M Boscorel, as I have said, went 
through his own service in silence, the Book ot 











Common Prayer in his ha After the prayer, 
the portion of S« 
he expounded at length and with great learn 


minister read a ipture, which 
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There is an ancient yew-tree in the | mate, but in the very daily concerns and business | 


Their 


religion, which is the very heat of the body, the 


of life men grow slothful and lack spirit 


sustaining and vital force of all man’s action, is 
cold and dead. Therefore all the virtues 
cold also, and with them the courage and the 
spirit of the people. Thus it is that Italv hath 
fallen aside into many small and divided 
kingdoms. And for this reason Spain, in the 
opinion of those who know her best, is now fall- 
ing rapidly into decay. 

I am well assured by those who can remember 
that the intelligence of the village folk greatly 
increased during the period when they were en- 
couraged to search the Scriptures for themselves. 
Many tauglit themselves to read, others had their 
children taught, in order that they might read or | 
hear daily portions of the Scriptures, It is now 
thirty years since authority resumed the rul 


are 





the village folk have again become, to outward 
seeming, sheep who obey without questioning. 
Yet it is observed that when they are within 
reach of 
house—they willingly flock to the service in the 
afternoon and evening 


a town—that is to say, of a meeting- 


It was with the following brave words that my 
father concluded his discourse 


* Seeing, therefore, my brethren, how clear is 


the Word of God on these points, and consider- 


ng that we must alw tVS obey God rather than 
nan, and Observing that here we plainly see the 
finger of God disobedience and its 
The 
consequence will be to me that I shall stand in 
thi 
stranger in vour chureh 


pointing to 


consequence, I am constrained to disobey, 


to vou, that you will have a 
] pray that he may be 
he Word, le 


lace no more: 





a godly person, able to divide t arned 


and acceptable. 
“As for me, I must go forth, perhaps from 
you It it 


nay behoove me and mine to seek again that land 





among iltogether, persecutions a 


bevond the seas whither my fathers fled for th 

Whatever happens, I 
pel. Itis laid 
to preach. If I am silent, i 
itself had fallen 
have been times 


sake of religious liberty, 
must fain preach the gos ipon me 


Dea 


My brethren, there 


t will be as if th 


upoh me, 


—and those times return 


when the Elect have 


may 
had to meet, secretly, on the 
heart of the for- 
the Word. I 


If they lo, you 


sides of barren hills and in the 





est, to pray together 1 to hear 


say that these times may return. 


will find me willing, I hope and pray, to brave fot 


Per 


you the worst that our ¢ 





Thies can dey 
haps, however, this tyranny may 
ready the Lord hath achieved one 
for this anci 
may be in His secret purposes when we have been 


pass over 





great dell 


ance ent Realm. Perhaps another 


chastened, as, for our many sins, we richly 


serve. Whether in affliction or in prosperity let 
us always say, ‘ The Lord’s name be praised!’ 


* Now, therefore, 
ind I may m 


for 


iry the young 


rul ig low, 
and the impatient, 
sabbaths 


the Word! 


Farewell, sweet faces of 


the sand is 





rt we 
let Farewell, 
ki 


Farewell, sweet 


Ine conciude, sweet 


. } . r t 4 
ireweil, the sweet expounding ol 


pulpit! 
the souls which I have vearned to present pure and 
the Throne! My brethr 
which is muzzled ; 


washed clean before en, 


hasa dog 


I go about hencefort 


another man will fill this pulpit: our simple form 


of worship is gone; the prayer-book and the sur- 


sack again, 


plice have come 
not Confession, I 


tion, the enslavement of co 


Pray God we see 
Mass, the Inquisi- 


ence, the 





enance, the 
isc Stake, 
and the martyr’s axe!” 

Then fe 
body thot 


He had n 


paused an i bowed his hea l, AT 1 every- 
he had finished, 





hat 


H 





e raised it ag illl, é 





























Then the congregation sang that Psalm which | pig arms, and shouted aloud, while his eyes glowed 
mae like fire 
riumphing songs with glorious tongue “No! Iwill not be silent. I witt not I 
Let's offer unto Him am sent into the world to preach the gospel I 
This done, the Rector ascended the pulpit for | have no other business. I must proclaim tl 
the last time, gave out his text, turned his hour- Word as I hope for everlasting life: brethren, 
glass, and began his sermon, we shall meet again. In the woods and on the 
He took for his text those verses in St. Paul’s | hills we shall find a Temple; the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians, vi., 3-10, in where two or three mav be thered t 
which the Apostle speaks of his own ministry as | Lord Himself being in their midst 
if he was actually predicting the tribulation | that I am ready, in season and ou 
which was to fall upon these faithful preachers of whatever be the Law, to preach the 
a later time—‘ In much patience, in affliction, in | Lord!” 
necessities, in distresses, in stripes, in imprison- He ended, and straightwav deseended the pul 
ments, in tumults, in labor, in watchings, In fast pit stair, and stalked out of the church, the peo 
ings’’—could not the very words be applied to | ple looking after him with awe and wonder But 
mv father?” Mr. Bosecorel sm 1 and wagged his head, With a 
He read the text three times, so that evervbody | kind of pity 
might fully understand the subject upon which [TO BE CONTINUED. } 
he was t y preach namely, the faithfulness re 
quired of a minister of the gospel I need not en sia ade 
wae dink thn enteniandine te woud ox te waeekl A CITY GARDEN. 
he gave for his resolution not to conform with \ ADGE and Betty, whatever else may 
the Act of Uniformity. The rustics sat patiently AVE have turned their backs upon when their 
listening, with no outward sign of assent or of | pretty villa is exchanged for a very 
sympathy. But their conduc i rward proved mhodest ¢ | clung to the idea that fres 
ibundantly to which side t nds clined iv gathered es and salads were vastly 
As for me, I am a woman, andt fore ned | more inviti healthf than those thei 
to obev the voice of authority, so id I | slender purses « 1 purchase of either market 
been born a Papist, such I should have co | man or green-grocet 
tinued: and I am now a memb he Church Their rooms were veritable “ sky-parlors,” t 
of England because my husband is of that | en with @ view t ure possibilities; and i 
Ch h. vet not of the kine 3 CH i Hig their leasing the landlord, who evidently was 
It behooves us to listen with respect whe norant of the highiy practical ideas of the voung 
scholars a se en ing th S018 women he was dealing with, granted the se of 
of thing Yet prea ys and expositions | the roof, only stipulating for any real injury that 
W i such as mv fat a ved mn might be done 
flocks did certainly awaken ‘ = nds to co m when thie Lares and Penates were com 
aid iemselves the things w many t k fortably arranged and on friendly terms with 
too high for them, It is a ha ‘ 1 lead est of t tppointments, Mad gath- 
to the foundation of false a ‘ us sects ered in the mate s for the garden 
i good that men sh j It was ea lov bit of the 1 the 
ft Anabaptists e Fifth fiercest heat of July was upon them. chil 
» Qua : Yet tte dren, to whom a flower was »ked 
ece i in that all sho i 1 deugn upon this tresh living greenness 
iss i by o1 I} i e children of a r growth cast jong 
tha t giances toward the fresh crisp lettuce, grea 
h mn himself tomatoes fairly glowing in their br int redness, 
at they think to | and long silken tassels of corn that waved and 
vy fasting, confes rustled with every passing breeze mat 


so forth, that not only does re 





|, mechanicai, and inat 


The 


clustered scarlet geraninms, like huge ba of 
fire, sh ou e andt bet nopnies 
: 1 AMG Ul Urliilal J pple: 





nodded and swayed on their long pliant stems ; 
the delicate - tinted nasturtiums too, ornamental 
is useful, seemed to bask in the bright 
sunlight of this up-in-the-air garden. 

It with 
these two spread their rugs and arranged their 
light easy-chairs in true country fashion, as soon 


was such a blessed of relief 


sense 


as the inter Across 
th sung their hammocks, so temptingly 
inviting and useful that one entirely forgot the 
great throbbing city, full of life and bustle, just 
beneath them. 


heat of the day was over. 








-corner 


It soon grew to be a rendezvous, 
this little bit of home life and home comfort, to 
Those could not well 
get away, and many a charming bit of sentiment 


the reeds gathered up and whispered one to the 


who, like themselves, very 





other, 
The sweet-blossomed mignonette and helio 
trope, with some of the other more fragile flow 
s, were placed in one corner of the roof, so an 
awning made from light-colored material could 


be better arranged for their protection ; it was 
taken off in the afternoon, and put back about 


nine o'clock every bright morning. It should 
not be too low, or the passage of air between it 
and the plants will be too restricted. A roof 


a building to the west 
admirable 


rising a storv or two 
protection to 
plants requiring the most petting ; eastern 


above gives most the 
an 
exposure is therefore not only cooler, but affords 
vy morning sunshine, that seems to have 
a 


the vegetables, as well as the flower 


the eal 


a sort of witchery about it the plants understai 
Most of 


roots, have 


but little depth, so shallow boxes, 


except for ¢ are all that are required. From 








time to time the starch and baking-powder boxes 
had been asked for at the grocer’s and stored 
away; the medium-sized packing-boxes used in 


moving were retained, for these held the careful y 
earth of little warden. 


successful £ 
Some of them were placed flat on the roof , others 


prepared this 
were raised slightly on bricks to allow a free cur- 


rent of air underneath, and prevent overheating 








of the soil and roots The honest old farmer 
down in the market who supplied them with but- 
ter and eggs came in one morning with some 

vod fresh earth that had not been overworked 
until it had lost its strength, and gave them a 
word of advice as well: “ And isn’t it the street 
sweepin’s we likes ourselves for the quick growin’ 
and bearin’, so use it yourselves with what I 
bringed ye The first healthy looking tomato 
pla that were fit for transplanting the kindly 





ht them, and although he shook 


ead ominously whenever they asked his ad 


was always given 


vin the morning these two stirred the soil, 


pruned their plants, and gathered both flowers and 


vegetables ; their tools were only three innumber : 
i large broad-bladed knife, an old-fashioned two- 
tined fork, and a trowel, Their country experience 
had taught them for stirri soil the second teol 





most admirable, while the knife pulverized it 


will to that degree all veget 
The watering 


ightly f 


nothing els ible 








e revels in, when nee , was 


left until they had cooled s rom the direct 


heat of the sun: this time is preferable to early 


is scalding tl 


is little bit of 


roots 18 prevel 


out-door life was felt 





winter as well as summer; for fro n their a in 
lance they set aside row aller row ol canned to 
matoes for the coming year. 





ART IN THE FAR EAST. 














‘a spirited euts on our double page illus- 

trate the adventures of a sketching expedi 
tion in the East, the story of which is told by the 
artist as follows 

“Art in the far East is not robust; still its 
mild voice can be heard, but, alas, how faintly 
amidst the incessant chink of the dollar! There 
ave sketching clubs and exhibitions, but these 
have their enemies: the climate invites to indo 
lence and spoils paper. The enemy in the event 


tiffin, which 





recorded was conquered four-hfths 
of the stronger sex. This is not intended as an 
attack on in fair Cathay, although too h 
dilettanteism is found there, but as a memory of 


a very host had many things 


pleasant day. Our 





for o entertainment boat-salling, cricket, ar 
chitecture, and a little art. He was absorbed in 
his congenial duties of host. One of the party 
superintended ; he found a good feather, cleaned 
his pipe thoroughly, and wrote the log. Another 
kept the flies away from the real artist id none 
had a better right to do so h, and 
none has a better right to say so, was a fraud 
Some others, including the one particular star 
could not resist the temptation of seeing a mar- 
vellous bridge forty miles away Still the star of 
irt will flourish in the East, and the efforts of 


some, obscure bow, Will be honored in this line 





Yachting Costumes. 














7 E give on page 480 illustrations } g 
VW gowns with bl jackets and 
its iro late designs ed us by the « I 
te of the Messrs Cream or blu 
serges are mos sed f gowns, with a vest 

) se of wh WOK white washing s 
ind either a plain or st ket of the prevail 
ing color of the gown, 

Fig. 1.—This vacht is a bodice and 
0 kirt of navy 1 

‘ ind lower s of 
The bodice is double-t nd h 
of pearl buttons on the f t Th 
blue and white striped woo Na 

Fig. 2 s comfortable gown is of cream 
vhite serge throughout. The front breadths 
the shirt front of the blouse, also the belt 





~d wool braid 


with red and 


and cuffs, 


hat is of white straw, 


are striped with re 


white 


sailor 


striped ribbon band 





| 


| 


Fig. 3.—This gown has a jacket and skirt of 
blue Isle of Wight serge, with blouse-waist and 
revers of cream white ser 





re. The anchors are 


braided with wool braid. Fisherman’s cap of 
blue elastic jersey wool 
Fig. 4.—This French gown has a Directoire 


serge, with white wool vest 
The deep cuffs, collar, and the re 
vers on the coat the front drapery of 


coat of marine blue 
and 


revers, 


and on 


blue skirt are of white serge braided with blu: 


Dark blue cap with white lettering. 





SOME EMBROIDERY 
THE ASSOCIATED 
By CANDACE 


VETHODS 
ARTISTS. 
WHEELER, A.A. 


OF 


See illustration 


s on page 


NOME of the best effects in 
S textiles are produced by 


nd t 


the decorat on ot 
known a 


us 1s especially true when 


what 1s : 


appliqué-work, a 


used in co 





junction with ornamental stitchery o 
embroidery proy 
A grea 


ive needle 


t deal of experiment in this style of 
| by the Associated Artists 
for 


decora 


has 1 





practice which a 


amply justified by 1 Of course these rule 





must apply to the art ally, and not to « 
ceptional specimel wi may defy all pri 
pies and vet be beau , but it must be re e! 
bered that it is o exceptional knowledge and 


for 
defy well-tested prin 


Instinet the beautiful which can afford to 


pies or rule 


| 3 
App ique-work Is approy In many places 
where fine and elaborate embroidery would | 
out of place, and is at the same time suseeptib 
of treatment which 1 lers it appropriate for 
any piace where textile decoration 1s desired 
The most common and direet me hod is t t of 


applying velvets and plushes in large floral forms 


and 


upon some materia 
forms 


stems of 


OT less intrinsic value. 
connected 


lery, 


are 





generally by 


silk embroi In ecclesiastical em 


broidery of the sixteenth century and in Italian 









































and Spanish embroideries of the same and later 
dates we find velvets applied upon satin and 
cloth of g ind the tracery and bor 
Ing done in yd and s t cords, with an it 
duction of spat and vels, Oo s of gla 
Church banners, | sts) robes of ministry, and 
altar il gs are often complete inecrusta 3 
ot gold, ald masse ol g sming color prod i 
by the overiaying of one rich fabric upon anoth- 
er, With d thread and jewels to complete tlic 
course the extreme ricl ttta i 
ot cos naterial hardly s Ss ¢ 
af ta y not our domestic s 1 
ings, but ma Valuable hints can be gat i 
from such relies, wl 1 can be applied to n ¢ 
modest and appropriate work, 
In beginni in important piece of em 
ery it is Ww » have t use or place 
definitely fixed, as 1 ol value dep 
upon its being plac Be 
If it is to be a small piece in a rich roo 
very best mate iis shonid be chosen, and a a 
rule the design she ibe ol a flowing or Class i 
character If, on the contrary, it is for dai 
instead Of pure ornament, and in some place 
a hall, which is used for only passing on to otl 
rooms, or if it 1s for a we ised library or dit 
room, Doth mate tl and igh should be n 
for continual wear; the fabric should be strong 
in fibre and color, and the design simple or geo 
metrical in form In short, the material should 
be appropriate to 2 ind the design to the eve 
dav mood t | ¢ 
Th wt Lecompat 3 article ha 
been chosen for a ition to hangings in eve 
aa ise, and ca ! U 1a material or colo 
appropriate to the place Raw k Turcoman, 
ji a un Ww med cok ex ent mate 
for ordina purposes, a <« enough to 
exclude the lig hang 5 f 8, and es 
not require ! Ra ca ises, ba 
woven raw 8 and cot ‘ i in stro 
SOlld COlOr also CO nw t 3} i of us 
but silx-fa i sa t t ded, as t 
cotton threads a t color j 
show behin v pec 
or to the tab I i t to « 
frankly an al ‘ t material than 
one which appe t hing and 18 a 
other A goou ¢ ‘ ‘ iW Silk I 
terial is thoroug I bu “i 
which pretends to be s as . . 
in a dozen different w s nh « ‘ 
far more than it g 1 bea 
One of the first rules of tr ent is ton 
the applied ornament va ground in 
texture, but not in « ) If a 4 gro 
to be used, the orna nt sii i s 
et, or plush of sare If two orn 
colors are desire r j 
certainiy be the s ‘ cok f can 
be used upo t ) i 
a silk ground of a different I i 
t is better to it a diff i p ‘ 
ilue ol ither t i 
For instance | fs g 
ors, one o 3 ) yg r two es 
rreens, or 1 t i y any two 
tiie differs 
¢ iW g sh re 
sed u t I is n 
V ib) I i" ) fu 4 
god or s ‘ i i ‘ s 
vh fi 3 of 
| stands ig i my ! 
€ " sign sho 
bp t L i 
The design a this at 
first a fir i¢ Lin ¢ and 
third, and ft i sa Wo i 
ol the Mm) it i t ‘ yrnatiie T 
sign for the f i cur tt ‘ 
{| ed literally as to cent t, space 
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Fig. 1.—PORTIERE. 


covered by the drawing not allowing the amount of ornament 
necessary for an ordinary-sized portiere 

There is room for much taste and ingenuity in the arrangement 
of this kind of design, and in placing the forms. The forms them 
selves are sufficiently simple to be suitable to the plainest interior 
while it is also possible to distribute them with so much grace as | 
to produce a very rich and decorative piece of embroidery 

The particular hanging from which the design is taken is of 
brown desim—a cotton twilled material which is-strong, firm, and 
of good color Th applied formes are in velvet of a tawny brown 
If the same materials are to be used, the breadths 
of denim should be stitched together, making a sufficiently lon 
and wide piece for the hanging. It should be stretched upon a 


or orange color 


table, and the border lines ruled or basted with cotton, The per- 
forated design can then be placed between the border lines, and 
an impression left upon the cloth by pouncing some white or red 
marking powder through it. The powder can be bought at any 
embroidery supply store, and used by tying a small portion in mus- 
lin and gently striking the perforate d lines with the bag Enough 
will pass through the perforations to leave a continuous line of 
design. It is necessary sometimes to fix these lines by passing 
& warm iron over them 

If it is not convenient to have the design 
it can be pricked with a needle, placing the needle 
about one-sixteenth of an inch apart, the design having been 
drawn on foolscap by placing it against a window-glass 


perforated by machine, 


perforations 


When this is done a pattern must be cut of the principal form 
of the design; that is, the heart-shaped form whi s to be ap- 
plied in velvet For the border these pieces can be cut from the 
length of velvet, taking care not to turn the form as 
keeping it straight on the warp of the fabric This is a small 
but important detail, as the color of the velvet will vary in the light 
if it is not cut the straight way of the cloth, and prefer ibly with 
the nap of the velvet running down. The border forms fit into 


kew, but 


each other closely, so that there is verv litthe waste in cutting The 
j 


pieces which are cut from the velvet must be lightly brushed upon 





the back with paste, and laid 
in the exact position made for 
them by the stamping of the 
design. The connecting lines 
and the pieces of velvet will 
form a continuous border. 

Figs. 3 and 4 in the illustra- 
tion show the combination of 
hollow and filled squares used 
in the centre of the hanging. 

Blocks of velvet three inch 
es aquare are cut. The pat- 
tern, which is to be cut from 
the block, must be drawn with 
a pencil, and carefully and 
smoothly cut from the block 
with sharp - pointed scissors. 
About half the number of 
blocks which are necessary for 
the centre of the curtain are to 
be prepared, as the remaining 
blocks are made by outline. 
The blocks are to be placed 
upon the centre space of the 
curtain in groups and singly, 
avoiding straight lines either 
horizontally or perpendicular- 
ly, and changing the position 
until the grouping is satisfac- 
tory. When this is accom- 
plished, take the forms which 
have been cut from the blocks, 
and supplement the groups by 
drawing hollow squares of the 
size of the velvet blocks. Place 
in them the four forms cut from 
the blocks. When the effect 
1s quite satisfactory, each block 
and form must be carefully 
pasted in position, and left un- 
til dry 

To prepare a piece of work 
of this kind properly, it is best 
to have it fastened to the table 
by pins, driven like tacks. 
This can very easily be done, 
and does not make holes in 
the fabric as tacks would do. 
After drying, the piece of work 
is ready for the embroidery 
frame. When placed in the 
frame, the applied forms should 
be carefully sewn down with 
a single thread of filoselle the 


exact color of the velvet, and are then ready for 


couching 


This 


mav be done with filoselle or 


coarse gold, or both, as one desires. If of silk, 
it should be of the tint of the velvet, but may be 


lighter 


or 





\ 






SN 
SN © 





3 <& 


darker, depending upon the depth of 
color of the ground upon which the design is 























placed. If the material is dark 








Figs. 1-4 


Fig. 3.—-ORNAMENT OF PORTIERE,—Worxine Parrers. 


in color, it will be necessary to 
use very bright silk, and prob- 
ably some gold thread, to pro- 
duce the right effect. If light 
in tone, the coughing silk must 
be corre spondingly dark, to give 
sufficient force to the design. 
In this case, if the ground is 
of brown denim, to get an ef- 
fect from the couched lines it 
will be necessary to use rather 
a brilliant orange red,in two 
full strands of filoseile and two 
threads of gold. These may be 
crossed with two single threads 
of very dark brown, the same 
color as the denim, but darker, 
The dark crossing stitches serve 
the purpose of throwing the 
couching threads into a bead- 
like edging, and the gold should 
be so managed as to appear and 
disappear at short intervals, 
making glints of metal here and 
there. The connecting tracery 
of the border is to be done in 
couching, as well as the edge 


Fic. 4.—ORNAMENT OF PORTIERE.—Workine Pattern, 












































of the velvet forms. Jn the centre of the hanging the 
velvet blocks are to be edged with couching, and also 
the lines marking the open blocks. 

In arranging this design there must be no effort to 
enrich the ground by too much covering or ornamen- 
tation, for such an attempt would only emphasize the 
want of correspondence in quality between the velvet 
and the cotton ground. The cotton must stand for it- 
self, quite boldly, and assert itself by space, having just 
enough ornamentation to dignify it, but not enougli 
to provoke comparison of quality. 

Well arranged and finished, it is a most effective 
hanging for a hall, dining-room, or living-room, and 
goes well in color with olive or a very dull old-blue. 








Fig. 2—BORDER OF PORTIERE.—Woxrkine Patrern, 


PORTIERE.—APPLIQUE-WORK.—Desicnep py Mrs, Canpace Waeeter, A. A. 
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FALCONRY IN INDIA. in the proceedings till they get ne ar ind above the quarry. The n ng them The Saker is trained for the purpose The 
their manner seems to change, and the power and courage of the | gives an interesting flight, and l 


i as a rule turns ove is the falcon 
AWKS are caught in the autumn in India, and trained at _ birds is apparent. stoops, and they come swinging down through the air till they 
H once so as to be ready to fly by November or December— In Fig. 3 we have the birds at the moment when the leading one ! 
hawking being indulged in only in the wint Those used are | has stopped at the hare, and only struck sufficiently to cut the 
principally the Peregrine, the Saker, and the “ Shaheen,” but sev- fur out of its back, leaving several long scores in the skin of the | The sketch Fig. 6 shows a bustard being chased by a Peregrin 


eral of the short-winged classes are also employed, principally by | frightened beast, which humps its back and twists off to one sid The bust 


each the ground, when the faleoner comes ip and despatches t 


I 


ard does not look as if he’d give any sport at all, but | 
natives. The second hawk has just begun his swoop, and in another mo has a wor : 
Ducks, geese, partridges, hares, bustards, kites, crows, and a | ment the hare will be rolled over and probably held thie 
number of other birds are chased. Fig. 1 shows a small party Fig.4. The Peregrine and Shaheen come to the lure, as a rul quarry to be 
starting on a fine morning for a flight or two on the banks of the | fast enough, after an unsuccessful flight, but the Saker, commonly | In Fig. 7 
river where the quarry will be met with. called the “ Charrag,” sometimes gives great trouble before he will 
Fig. 2 shows a flight commencing. The quarry is, in this in- | come down. The sketch shows the sportsmen making wild and so 
stance, a hare, at which two falcons are cast off from the hand. | far unsuccessful attempts to bring back a bird which is amusing 


The long-winged hawks are marvellously fast birds, and it is won- , itself in the distance on its own account. 


iderful way of turning, and gives splendid flights In 
opinion of experienced falconers, bustards are the finest 


vatoe Hawke 
I » birds, flying 
a falcon kill, and while the 





ran eagle as much as a lamb does a wolf, 





great elevation, m uy h ippen to see 





bird is busy with its quarry, a sound li 


» rushing of a mighty 


wind is heard, and down through the air literally falls the kir f 
derful to see the way in which they catch up a fast running or Strange as it may seem, kites are hawked, as seen in Fig. 5. | birds. The falcon darts off screaming, leaving its game for th 
flying creature, flapping along as if they really took no interest Jeing common enough in the country, there is no difficulty in find use of the new-comer. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
Mrs. Winsiow's Syrce for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
ail pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.} 


SoorTuHine 





Prematore Lo&s or tur Han, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Buenett’s Coooaine. Adr.} 





Tue euperiority of Burnerr’s Fiavoring Extracts 
consists in their periect purity and great strength. Ad 





ADVERT ISH: MEN'S. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, 
and is therefore far more economi- 










Arrowroot or Sugar, 


cal, costing leas than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
{, admirably adapted for invalids as 
f well as for persons in health 


Sold by Grocers everywhere, 


¥. BAKER & (0., Dorchester, Mass, 


STOOD THE TEST. 


<< 


; ever 


| worrving 


THE COOKING SCHOOL, 


THE average girl at marriage is well instructed 
in sewing. To take her place at the head of a | 


family without a fair knowledge of this useful 
household art would be to disgrace 
and herself in the minds of all their acquaintances 
The 


own with a few practical ideas on a matter which 


average young bride goes to a home of her 
will have to come before her thrice a day, and one 
in which the health and general prosperity of 
self and others must essentially depend. Then, if 
she acquires even a passable skill in cookery, 
it will doubtlessly ve through much wasti 
Me 
dyspepsia or other evil angel, is lurking 


To the 


, and manifold non-successes intime 


in the 


shadow of her table. young wife and 


housekeeper so circumstanced half the terrors of 


the kitchen are at once removed by the introduc 
tion of the ever-readv, always - relia Roval 
Baking Powder. With its proper use there can 
never be failure in bread, biscuit, or cake, while 


the pe rfect healthfulness of the food produced 


| is likewise so well assured that all who partake 


Autcock’s Porovs Piastrers have 


successfully stood the test of over 


thirty years’ use by the public; their 


virtues have 


the 


never been equalled 


by unscrupulous imitators who 


have sought to trade upon the rep- 
by 


them, 


utation of ALLCocK’s making 


plasters with holes in and 
to be 


good 


ther 
Alleock’s.” 


claiming “Just as 


as 


Auuicock’s Porous PLasrrers stand 


may defiantly snap their fingers in the face of old 
Dyspepsia. This point gained, the victory over 
inexpe rience and bad luck in other things is 
speedily won. The Royal Baking Powder, on 
account of its superior powers as a leavening 
agent, the great facility with which it may be 
used, its proved economy, and its thoroughly 


established wholesomeness at 


lished by the 


id purity as estab 


tests of government chemists and 


others, has become the general substitute for 
cream of tartar and soda in the making of nice 
sweet, light, flaky, digestible bread, biscuit, « 

With its use, the young mistress of the house 


may take a pardonable pride in the work of her 


; hands 


to-day indorsed by not only the | 
highest medical authorities, but by 
millions of grateful patients who 
have proved their efficacy is a 


house hold remedy. 


FRANCO-AMERICAN 


FOOD COMPANY'S 


FRENGH SOUPS. 


THE BEST EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC, 
IN GLASS Under the direct 5 sion of 
ALPHONSE BIARDOT, 
OR IN CANS. | Member of the Jury of Experts on 
| ‘ood at the Paris Interna- 
TRY THEM. | tional Exhibit 
(sree T t i Ir J e 
Terra Ox Mutton Broth Mock Tur 
( ‘ } I Vegeta Pea 
Mullagataw I Be Soup B 
SERVED ON ALL PULLMAN BUFFET CARS 
Sold by the beet grocers in the United States 
Sample Can at choice ser 12c. In stamps, men- 
tioning this paper 101 Ws arren Stneet. N. Y¥. 





WASH FABRICS 


200 pieces French Satines, plains and 

fanc) - quaiit 19c. 
Entire stock of best Scotch Ginghams, 

35c. and 40c. q . 25c. 
Printed Batiste, 30 inches wide, assort 

designs 9c. 
Dou 1Chambrays, ss01 teddesigns. Te, 

Mail Orders thoroughly and promptly exec 1 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
Broadway and 14th St., N.Y. 


WILBUR'S 


Ocos, tA 


ghe finest = HE for family use, 
ulres no monies Anvatuable ter ee 

py hildren,. Buy ‘10 

Jor trial can n ow 1LBU R « SONS, Philadelphia. 


SHOPPING 1 oie iF cspesience 
y ne —— ess ee ae So 4th Ave. . Y. ( ty. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, wie" itbies 


THOMSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


ong Crlove-Fitting 
faiddui CORSETS 


HAVE NEVER 
BEEN EQUAL 
TO PRESENT 
MAKE. 

MORE POPULAR 
THAN EVER. 

A PERFECT FIT 
GUARANTEED. 
THREE LENGTHS, 
Short, Medium, 

Extra Long. 

: TWELVE GRADES. 

A” Highest Awards Granted. 





and 
beet 
K vv vw X / 
THE meeet * Boone AND CHEAPEST 
9H QUALITY. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


THOMSON,LANCDON & CO., New York, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 









For clegance of style it has 
no equa Warranted to in 
fa y regain ie shape o1 » 
r ume f prese@ut anie 4 

ret splaced w n .\) 

wear, like other folding a fo ats 4) 
t Bes that‘ ‘Imp " ine, 
I i is stamped on enc Bustle im 
l s lL by vourd rs we W sen 
postp'd, a 5-spring for 50c.,or 7-spr 
for 63c. Columbia Rubber Co. .Sok Mfr s., Boston, Mass 


eo THL — Cotte ge, London, pb 

superior % r 
Music, Lite rature, 
tionally healt 


Canada, 
“al 





Highest ¢ ines 
loc coset ( 
. For ¢ 


mod it 


‘Art, 





_N. ENGLISH, M.A., Principal. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
h than at anything else in the world. Either sex: 
ms I id , Aug 18 


ly outfit FREE. ler ress, TRUE & CO ata. Ma 


her mother | 
| 


her- | 
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ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfnmes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 


One bottle of Sexodoat will last six months, 


DRY Go FROM NEW YORK, 


Mal monly and TOWEST PRICES, 


il reductions in prices before semi-annual 
stock-taking. Silks and Dry Goods, &c., &c. Sat 


faction guaranteed, 


Le Boutillier | 
Brothers, 


Order 
caretul 


8 pre 


Spec 


Of Wd 
Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
IN— 
Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 
and other Laces. 


embroidery, 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, 
St. Louis, S 


Nlub 


tracked all over the house—carpets 
spoiled—women worried—isn't this 
useless waste and worry when the 
Hartman Patent Steel Wire Door Mat 
takes all the mud and dirt off the shoes 
inan instant? Send for circular tell- 
ing all about the mat—also ask for cir- 
cular of Steel Picket Fence. 


H. W. HARTMAN, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 

118 Chambers Street, NEw YORE; 
107 Dearborn St., CH1caGo. 


Bey NICE CARDS, 


an Francisco. 


Your name 
6 on all, 100 





Philadelphia, Chicago, | 









EDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


June 11, 


a Meh Crows lor Samer. 


Particular attention is g paid to the weight 
gowns for the summe il designs aud 


now be sin 
of 
clo gi 

Ladies unable to visit New York can have sketches 
and samples forwarded free by mail. Measurement 
form and pattern bodice insure perfect fit. 


210 Fi ifth inn, N. ¥. 


SILKS FOR SUMMER. 


JAMES McCREERY &€ CO. 


Recommend, as worthy of 
special attention, a select 
stock of Printed India Tus- 
sah Silks, Foulard, Fancy 
Silks, and Surahs, manufac- 
tured for the present sea- 
son’s trade, but now offered 
at unusually low prices. 
These materials are pre- 





ths have been orig 





eminently adapted, in 

weight and texture, for 

tastefal, useful, Summer 
| Dresses. 


lovely sclap pictures, 1 autog rraph album, 
3 othe er all mailed for 10c. Send 4c. for book 
of elegant NEW sample cards, and biggest terms ever } 
offered agents. HOLLEY CARD €O., Rectéen, Conn. | 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED FASHION PLATE 
of Summer Shs 8 sent agg on receipt of 
2 cent stamp for posta, 

B.F.SUBERS, Bor 1666, Philadelphia, Pa 


~ FREE 


Orders by Mail carefully 
executed. 


James McCreery & Co., 


| Broadway and 11th St., N. Y. 





Pears’ Soa 


Fair white hands. 





Pp 


Brightclear complexion 
Soft healthful skin. 





* Pears’—The Great English Complexion Soap—Sold Everywhere.” 
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4 | A backward season with an immense stock of 
Ae to ure | UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, CORSETS, 
| BUSTLES, JERSEYS, SHAWLS, Etc., 


OK in | Seal | compet s ret redneton i orto dpa ofthe 
DISEASES = —|_ sft eeret Cotmese Mars siete) 97 
swith the | ings cepm, Cardinal, ligne mine, aod ? JUG, 
@urTi CURA Prick: a tare ae $1. Qf 
/REMEDIES. 


We will mail the above goods anywhere in the U. 8. 
tle MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 






f ABIES and children thrive 
wonderfully on “Cerea- 


line Flakes.” 





on receipt of price and 14 cents to pay postage, and 
guarantee the goods perfect in every respect. 
and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, trom 
infancy to old age, are speedily, economically, and 


permanently cured by the Cuttovrea Remepixs, when 
all other remedies and methods fail. 

Cortiouna, the great Skin Cure, and Cutioves Svar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex | 
ternally, and Curtevra Resonvent, the new Blood | 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood | 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. | 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutiovra, 50¢.3 Soar, 25e.; 
Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porren Drug anp 
Cremicar Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


We recommend 
The “Clock Spring” 
Bustle, which is ae- 
knowledged to be the 
most perfect adjust- 
able cloth - covered 
Bustle made. Folds 
when wearer is sit 
ting, and resumes its 
shape on rising; is 
very light, and suita- 
& ble for summer wear. 
Sold on Merit. 


Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- . ‘ 
nesses, in Coticura ANTI-Pain Paster, the Send 6 cents tor Catalogue of reduced goods, 


P only ‘pain- -killing x plaste r. 25c. yr B : [ [? 


241, 243, 245 SIXTH AVE., New York. 


M. V. Crouse, Sup’t of the 


Children’s Home, Cincinnati, says: 






‘*T do not think there is any arti- 
cle of food as generally liked as 


this.”’ 





te Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily sf 


CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 
Se skin prevented by CutTioura Soar “a 


writes: ‘‘It forms the bdsis for the 


most tempting and wholesome puddings, both 


with and without eggs, that are as accept- 
I 





able to older palates as to the denizens of the 
nursery.” 


J.S. FRY & SONS, Bristol, England. 
Est. 1728. 36 Prize Medals Mfs Chocolate & Cocoa 

Fry’s Pure Chocolate 
for all domestic pur- 
poses—baking, making 
confectionery, or ** cho- 





> colate ’’—is the best in The Reminaton T pewriter furnishes pleasant and profitable employment to women in all parts of the world 
the world. ‘% lh. cakes See article in ** Harper's Bazar,’ May 26. i 

each wrapped. Forsale 2 

= by best retail grocers, | 

and at wholesale by Austin Niouors & Co., Importers 


WANAMAKER'S 9 = ES 
{ ete 
The Biggest Dry Goods Store in| i 


STANDARD 
America. | 
| 











The Biggest Store in the World, | 





You can write for what you want. and be served as 
| well as if you came to the store. 


Illustrated Catalogue |... le a ibtaaapaaiasi 
For Ladies and Children. 6 | SNACKOPE, SHAMANS. BINEDICT, 327 Brondnay, Ne Nee Howton Mage Plata: Paes Wash 
Summer of (888 srtaas sels MMLC Pern hoi 
For sale by the a retailers Sent free to any addrem. 
JOHN WANAMAKER 
throughout the country. ’ 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








EXASPERATING STUPIDITY(? 

SLOOPKIN (as an illustration of the rapid growth of Western 
towns WHY, BLOCKLY, ONLY SEVEN YEARS AGO A BAND 
or UTE INDIANS HELD A WAR-DANCE RIGHT HERE ON THIS 
LAWN! ‘THINK OF THAT, SIR! 

BLOCKLY (not to be astonished). **Wuy, 'D THOUGHT 
THEY’D BROKEN THE VASES, AND TRAMPLED ALL THE 
SHRUBBERY DOWN,” 


FACETIZ. 
A USEFUL PUBLIC CAREER. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Innocent, ‘my brother George began his public 
career as a New York Alderman, and was instrumental in obtaining 
proper facilities for the transportation of the people along Broadway 
Then George was promoted to the service of the State. I don’t know 
exactly what his title is, but his address is Sing Sing. His term ex- 
pires in about five years, when he thinks he'll give up public life.” 

tn 
FULLY QUALIFIED. 

“T see,” said the dude to the banker, “that you advertise for a 
young man of unquestioned integrity and good address to become 
your private messenger. Now my integrity is A 1, and as for my ad- 
dress, it is No. 67 Murray Hill. There’s no better in town.” But the 
banker was too busy to talk just then, and the engagement did not 
take place 

a ak 

Some plants are more expensive than others. A newspaper plant 
costs more than the most expensive orchid known, not even except- 
ing an apple orchard. ry 
ROBERT TO THE FORE. 

* Does your son get on fast in his studies, Mrs. Brown 2” asked the 
minister at dinner, 

“Guess he does,” put in Bobby; “I heard Jim Williams say that 
George was the fastest man in Yale College.” 

pS eS RE 
HE FORGOT ONE COURSE. 

“Tt seems to me, Marin, that we’ve bad nothing but veal, veal, veal 
for breakfast all this week,” remarked Mr. Bentley 

* You forget another thing we've had, Robert,” replied the old lady, 
quietly : “ we've had growl, growl, grow! for breakfast every day too.” 

And then Johnny Bentley was sent uway from the table for laugh- 
jing at * nuthin’.” 

**No,” said the butter ball; * these are not hard times with me.” 

a van 
NOT MUCH BREAKAGE 

“T suppose Miss Astergoold’s rejection of young Snipkins nearly 
broke his heart 2?” 

“No, it didn't break his heart, but it busted his scheme to go abroad 
ou her money.” 
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THE POINT OF VIEW. 


The long, sweltering June day was drawing to a close. 

**Madam,” said the tramp, “I have eaten nothing for two days, and 
am neurly starved. Can you give me a morse: 2?” 

“Mercy sakes, man!” was the sympathetic response, “don’t talk 
about eating. It’s too hot to eat.” 

And with a sad deep sigh the tramp turned away, murmuring as he 
did so, “* This is a cold world we live in.” 

eniiatan: Stee 08 

If one’s creditors are adamant, summer ought to be a good time to 

ask favors, for all are in a melting mood. 


conmemmandilggliliingresin 
CRUEL TREATMENT. 

“George treated me very coldly lust night, mother,” said Ethel, wav- 
ing her fan at a vagrant fly. y 

“ Why, Ethel, I’m sorry to hear that. In what way was his treat- 
ment cold?” 

* Ice-cream.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the gentleman with the lurid visage, “ the bee final- 
ly lit on my nose.” - 

“1 thought your nose would set fire to something ultimately,” said 
his bitterest foe, and silence began to reign so that you could hear it 
patter on the roof. ES: 
TOO MANY SUMMERS. 

: Miss Ciara. “‘Are you going to Saratoga this summer, Ethel 
dear ?” 

Miss Erner. “ No; I think not; I am rather tired of Saratoga.” 

Miss Ciara. “ Yes, I can imagine you would naturally tire of the 
place, dear, yon have spent so many seasons there, you know.” 


——@—— 
There is an impression abroad that this press-ridden country wears a 
newspaper collar about its neck. 


ceaeteiipincinitiguil 
*‘ Ah,” said the newly hatched chick, with a sigh of relief, “I’m free 
from the yolk at last.” 
What is the best type-writer we know of? Well, really, Henrietta, the 
proof-reader is the most reliable type-righter we can think of just 
now, and’as he is absolutely incorruptible, we cannot tell you where he 
can be bought. 


A horse-race is always regarded as a matter of course. 
comemeenetitneiiiants 


We sadly acquiesce in the statement of a contemporary that three- 
quarters of our prominent people to-day were utterly unknown a few 
years ago. Even Mr. Blaine was utterly unknown to Washington, 
and we have grave doubt if General Boulanger had been heard of in 
the day of Robespierre. 





*NOBLESSE OBLIGE.” 
‘You ARE NOT LOOKING WELL THIS MORNING, MIss 
BELFAIR.” . 
“No. THE SEA-SIDE DOESN'T AGREE WITH ME; I sToP 
AS LONG AS EVER I CAN, AND THEN GO BACK TO TOWN TO 
GET ROUND AGAIN.” 
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IMPECUNIOUS AND PROUD. 

BROWN, THE POET, PRESUMABLY JOTTING DOWN SOME 
HAPPY THOUGHT, BUT IN REALITY DIAGRAMMING THE LOCA- 
TION OF A LUMP OF COAL THAT HAS FALLEN FROM A CART, 
8O THAT AFTER DARK HE MAY RETURN AND SECURE IT 
WITH PRECISION, 


A WEAK EFFECT. 

Sue (gazing at the elephant). “ What majesty, George! Such massive 
dignity and conscious power !” 

He. “ Ye-es; but don’t you think, dear, that the one small pea-nut he 
has _ put into his huge body with sach a childish relish somewhat 
weakens the general effect ?” 

— 
BOYS TOGETHER. 

Wivrr (retrospectively). “1 can remember so well, John, how fond you 
and my first husband were of each other. You were boys together, 
and your friendship lasted to the end.” 

Husnanp (sadly). “ Ab, yes, poor fellow! bis death has been a sad 
blow to me!” 

A BIG LIFT. 


Deaoon (to country minister). “1 spose, parson, that the advance in 
your salary from five hundred to six hundred dollars will be a big help 
to you.” 

Minister. ‘* Yes, indeed; the additional one hundred dollars will 
enable me to hire a man to collect the five hundred dollars.” 

cnietimnaeliigeenlivctinn 
A WEEPING MOTHER, 

Youne Man (to editor). “Here is a little poem of a pathetic nature, 
sir, I showed it to my mother, and she actually cried over it.” 

Enmror (after reading the poem). “ You say your mother cried 2” 

Youne Man. “ Yes, sir.” 

Epitor. “ Well, you go home and promise your mother never to 
write any more poetry, and I think the old Jady will dry her eyes.” 





> - 
TAKING NO CHANCES. 

Groom (to bride: they are waiting for the minister). ‘ Hadu't I better 
skip out and see what is the matter, my dear?) The minister should 
have been here twenty minutes ago.” 

rive. ** No, George; you stay right where you are.” 





Ao 
OVERWORKED MR. SO-AND-SO. 
Crtizen (who wants to see government official). ‘* 1s Mr. So-and-so in ?”* 
Crerx. “You are too early, sir. Mr. So-and-so is not down-town 
yet. Come back in half an hour.” 
Citizen (at the expiration of the half-hour). ‘* Can I see Mr. So-and-so 2” 
Creek. * You are too late, sir ; Mr. So-and-so has gone for the day.” 


ientnticlediiianeiital 
A DASTARDLY STAB. 
Penn. “ Did thee ever see Philadelphia before, Mr. Knickerbocker ? 


Kwnrioxrrsookerr. ‘ Candidly, William, I never did. Whenever I've 
seen Philadelphia she’s been somewhat behind.” 

















EVOLUTION OF THE FRENCH COOK. 


(Imported raw material ; how it is manipulated by our home manufacturers, and turned out in a high state of perfection.) 


1. THE RAW MATERIAL ON ITS ARRIVAL AT 2 





rr r AFTER TWO MONTHS’ WORKING OF THE 
OASTLE GARDEN—THE IRISH EMIGRANT. SAME—THE DisH-WASHER. 


SISTANT COOK. 


8. FouR MONTHS’ MANIPULATION—THE As- 


4. SIX MONTHS—THE FINISHED PRODUCT— 
THE IMPORTED FRENCH Cook. 
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